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CHAPTER I. 

Ti TRS. WBSTBROOK started for Man- 
■^'■*- Chester an hour or two after Saville's 
letter had reached her, and she arrived 
late in the afternoon. She went at once 
to the hotel from which he had addressed 
his brief note ; but on inquiring for him, 
she found that he was out. 

The windows of the sitting-room she 
engaged for herself overlooked the street, 
and she sat watching to see him come in 
until evening fell. At last she saw him, 
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and her heart beat so painfully at the 
thought of the coming interview that she 
had to brace herself up for it by a strong 
stimulant. It was the first time she had 
ever had recourse to such a dangerous 
expedient. 

But still she had to wait. It would not 
answer her purpose to come in upon him 
while a smart waiter was carrying in his 
dinner. She little knew that the poor 
fellow went down drearily to the coffee- 
room and made a pretence of eating at the 
table-dhdte. 

At eight o'clock she rang her bell, and 
desired a waiter to tell Mr. Saville that a 
friend was waiting to see him in No. — ; 
ever mindful of appearances she would not 
let herself be seen going to visit him. 

Her bedroom opened off the sitting- 
room, and going into it she kept the door 
slightly ajar and waited for him to come. 
She wanted to meet him quite alone. 
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He came in listlessly, and just glanced 
round tlie room. The " friend " whom he 
expected to see was Lady Olivia Forrester, 
for he had telegraphed to her the news of 
Leda Fortescue's death. He did not think 
that Mrs. Westbrook would have been 
bold and mad enough to follow him ; and 
when, as the waiter went out, he heard a 
rustle of silk, and saw a woman kneeling 
at his feet, he did not for a moment recog- 
nise her. But when she spoke he recoiled 
from her with such evident repugnance 
that her courage almost failed. 

*' You do not mean what you wrote," she 
said piteously. '* Oh ! Edward, pity me ! 
iorgive me 1" 

Whether by accident or design he never, 
of course, knew, but her beautiful long 
hair fell down over her shoulders, and 
never, even when decked out in her costli- 
est dress, had she looked more lovely. 

b2 
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But Saville's eyes were opened, and her 
power over him was gone. 

" I am sorry you thought it necessary 
to come here, Mrs. Westbrook," he said, 
holding out his hand with frigid politeness 
to raise her from her theatrical position. 
" It would have been far better and wiser 
for you to have gone your way, and to 
have allowed me to go mine, without hav- 

■ 

ing brought about another meeting. I 
wish to avoid you ; you do not know the 
pain it gives me to see you." 

" What have I done, Edward, that you 
cast me off without a word ?" 

" You know only too well," he answered. 
" You played upon the too credulous and 
too unselfish nature of a girl who was mere 
wax in your experienced hands ; you have 
been neither womanly nor truthful, and 
yet you think, that because you are so 
beautiful a man must be tempted to 
forgive — 
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*' She never loved you as I did !" Mrs. 
Westbrook interrupted, with passionate 
vehemence. **Do you think anyone could 
have induced me to give you up ? I do 
not defend myself, but you ought not to 
be so hard upon me when you remember 
that if I sinned it was for you." 

'' And killed her as surely as if you had 
put a bullet through her heart ! Yes, she 
is dead," he continued, in answer to the 
question he read in her eyes, '* and you 
and I part to-night for ever." 

'* And have I, then, been nothing to you 
all these weeks, Edward?" she asked, 
getting up from the chair in which he had 
placed her, and crossing the room to his 
side. She had loosely twisted up her hair, 
and her beautiful face looked wan and 
haggard in the gaslight. ''Did you not 
love me a little? You do not give me 
up without some regret?" 

*' Why do you torture yourself with such 
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questions?" he answered. He was too 
noble and too manly to wound her as he 
might have done. '^ I am not more stoical 
than other men, and I do not say that your 
grace and beauty have not had some power 
over me, but love! — no, I care more for 
that poor girl who is lying cold in her 
coffin than I ever cared for you. Are you 
satisfied now ? Remember you forced me 
to speak." 

" But if all this had not happened — if 
you had not met her again, you would have 
married me and been happy?" 

" Married you, yes ; but happy I have 
never been since she left me four months 
ago, and I do not think you could have 
naade me so. Why should I hide the fact 
from you now that, as each hour brought 
our wedding-day nearer, I grew more 
miserable. Tou have spoiled my life — 
why should I spare you ?" His sense of 
misery had grown upon him with terrible 
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acuteness as he answered her last question, 
and his forbearance vanished in a moment. 

" You have not done so," she said bit- 
terly, " and I have humbled myself in vain. 
Oh ! how I wish that I had never seen 
you !" 

" You cannot wish it more heartily than 
I do," he replied. " When I think of how 
you must have plotted and planned to 
come between me and my darling, and 
then look at you standing there full of life 
and vigour, while she died in my arms 
with broken limbs and racked with pain, I 
feel as if I could kill you 1" * 

" Then it is all over I" she cried out at 
last, convinced that there was no hope of 
forgiveness, " and I shall never, never see 
you again !" Then, before he could draw 
back, she had flung her arms about his 
neck and kissed him wildly. But in an 
instant she recovered herself, and with all 
the dignity habitual to her, she drew away 
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from him. '* You have my best wishes for 
your happiness," she said, without a quiver 
in her voice. " Good-bye." 

" I thank you for them, but they come 
too late," he answered bitterly ; arid then, 
without looking at her again, he left the 
room. 

The next day he was chief mourner at 
Leda's funeral, and while he was standing 
alone at her grave, Mrs. Westbrook was 
flying back to town by express train. 
Saville scarcely allowed his thoujjhts to 
redt upon her at all ; it seemed to him so 
unjust that she should escape punishment 
for the cruel duplicity she had practised 
upon Leda, and he was angry with himself 
for having been deceived by her. He was 
mortified, too, to remember that he had 
ever held her in his arms, and kissed her, 
forgetful, for the moment, of everything 
but her wonderful beauty ; and he did not 
realise that to have lost him, and to have 
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been obliged to listen to the bitter and 
cutting words he had spoken, was about 
the most severe punishment he could have 
inflicted. He had sent her back to town 
smarting with wounded pride, and writhing 
under the keenest disappointment and hu- 
miliation she had ever known. 

But once satisfied that all was at an 
end between her and Saville, Mrs. West- 
brook set herself, with her usual fortitude, 
to hide the wound she had received. She 
had humbled - herself to the very dust 
before him, but she was determined to 
defy the world to say that she felt one 
iota of regret for having lost him. 

Luckily for her, the fact that she was 
about to marry Saville had never been 
publicly announced. Of course it was 
known to a few of her intimate friends 
and acquaintances, but it would be very 
easy to persuade them that she had changed 
her mind at the eleventh hour. So she 
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simply wrote to her own people to tell 
them that the aSsir was broken off, and 
then she began at onoe to make prepara- 
tions for the reception of a large party of 
guests at Ranxnore Lodge. 

" He shall hear of my marriage before 
the year is out," she said, as she wrote her 
invitation to Percival, taking care to tell 
him at the same time that she had changed 
her mind, and giving Mm to understand 
plainly enough that the prize he had so 
often tried for was now willing to be won. 

But, by some strange fatality, the letter 
never reached him. Mrs. Westbrook 
wrote all her invitations at the same time, 
and being hurried to save the post at the 
end, it so happened that the one addressed 
to Percival slipped in amongst the loose 
sheets of note-paper, was put away into 
the drawer of her writing-table, and over- 
looked. Some weeks later she found it, 
and many a time during the rest of her 
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life she thought what a change it might 
have made in her fate if he had received 
it. 

Prince Michael Petofi had not left 
England, and he was but too happy to 
accept Mrs. Westbrook's gracious invita- 
tion to join her shooting-party at Ranmore 
Lodge; but when no reply came from 
Percival she was both piqued and puzzled. 

''I could tolerate him as my husband 
now/' she thought, *' but if he chooses to 
be sulky, he must take the consequences. 
I am not going to ask him a second time." 

The fact that Mrs. Westbrook was 
'* entertaining a large circle of friends, 
amongst whom were Prince Michael 
Petofi, etc., etc., at her beautiful place in 
Surrey" was duly chronicled in the 

Morning Post, and Saville read the para- 

« 

graph with no small surprise. It will 
be remembered that he did not even 
know of the existence of the beautiful 
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place in Surrey, and, of course, he never 
guessed that it had been bought and fitted 
up with the view of giving him pleasure. 

The original party, with a few additions 
from time to time, remained at Ranmore 
for nearly a fortnight. Every day Mrs. 
Westbrook looked out for Percival, think- 
ing, perhaps, that her letter had had to 
follow him about, and that he would an- 
swer it in person, and every day Prince 
Michael grew more marked in his atten- 
tions, and she knew that before he left, the 
offer would be made by which — ^if she 
made up her mind to accept it — the 
whole of her future life would be in- 
fluenced. 

" Can I do it ?" she thought over land 
over again. " Can I do it ?" 

He appeared to be desperately in love, 
but his fierce-looking eyes dismayed her 
as they had done when she had first known 
him, and the fear that perhaps, after all, 
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he was attracted by her money, made her 
reception of his courtship not uniformly 
gracious. But he never lost hope, and al- 
though she was conscious of a feeling 
very like abhorrence for him, she felt such 
a wild longing for a total change in her 
life that she knew well enough what her 
answer was likely to be when his proposal 
came. 

She craved for change and variety, and 
marriage with the prince would at once 
gratify her desires. It would be impos- 
sible for him to live in England, for he 
had a post about the Court of the Emperor 
in Vienna. He had given Mrs. Westbrook 
a glowing account of his magnificent 
palace, or hdtel, in the capital, and also of 
his ch&teau near Pesth. The latter was, 
in reality, situated in a wild and isolated 
spot, and it was inhabited by the prince 
only when he went to hunt and shoot upon 
his estate ; but Cecilia pictured to herself 
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what it would be when she had introduced 
English comforts, and, perhaps, managed 
to get over a few English guests. 

These were her ideas when she went 
over in her mind what the inducements 
were for marriage with a man whom she 
scarcely liked even as an acquaintance. 
All hope of marrying for love was at an 
end, and Percival, who would have suited 
her far better than the prince, had treat- 
ed her last overtures with silent con» 
tempt. 

Prince Michael thought what a sensation 
his beautiful English wife would create in 
Vienna, and how quickly and pleasantly 
her money would relieve him from the 
embarrassments into which gambling and 
dissipation had plunged him. His ideas 
upon the subject of English property and 
investments were remarkably clear; he 
knew exactly the sources from which Mrs. 
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Westbrook's wealth was derived — ^how 
much was invested in foreign securities, 
and how much came from mines, and 
household property; and he longed hungrily 
for the time when it would be in his power 
to aid in the spending of the really splendid 
income. 

He had almost given up all hope of 
winning her, for a rumour of her approach- 
ing marriage had got about when her in- 
vitation reached him. The fact of having 
been asked to join a party in her own house 
was encouragement in itself, and he deter- 
mined that this time she should not escape 
him. 

But until she finally gave up all hope of 
seeing Percival, it was astonishing the 
cleverness with which she kept him at 
arm's-length; then, suddenly, her tactics 
changed, and she let him see that he need 
not fear rejection. He was not slow to 
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take the hint, and when the party at Ran- 
more broke up, she had promised to be his 
wife. 



a 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TTTHEN all her guests had left, and the 
' * excitement was over, Mrs. West- 
brook felt, for the first time in her life, 
miserably alone and friendless. The great 
silent rooms were oppressive to her; she 
could not escape from herself, and from 
the dreary thoughts that crowded upon 
her. 

She was not given to retrospection, but, 
do what she would on that her first solitary 
evening in the country house, over which 
she had hoped at that time to be presiding 
as Edward Saville's wife, she could not 
help thinking about her past life. She 
was only six-and-twenty ; she was one of 
VOL. m. 
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the loveliest, richest, and most popular 
women of her day, and yet she felt that 
evening as if one hour of real and inno- 
cent happiness would have been cheaply 
purchased by the sacrifice of both wealth 
and beauty. 

'^What have they done for me?" she 
thought. ** Neither the one nor the other 
ienabled me to win the only love I ever 
coveted, and when I schemed to win it, 
fate was against me, and I earned his 
contempt." 

She never traced her failures to anything 
except the influence of a malignant fate. The 
discovery of the diamond ring had forced 
her into submitting either to the disgrace 
of exposure, or to the alternative of marxy. 
ing her couedn Edgar, whom she most 
heartily disliked and despised I Well, at 
least Fate had been kind to her in taking 
him ; for had he lived, her life would have 
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been miserable to contemplate, from her 
point of view. 

She did not often feel remorse on ac- 
count of her treatment of the unhappy 
youth, whom she had silenced first by a 
pretence of love, and then by marriage ; 
but that lonely evening, when the autumn 
wind went sighing round the large, empty, 
silent house, his face seemed to rise up 
before her as she had seen it on his death- 
bed, and she shuddered, half expecting 
that he would appear at her side. 

She sat down to the piano, and tried to 
scare away with music the ghosts that 
haunted her ; but neither voice nor hands 
seemed under her control, and, moreover, 
the days of her first acquaintance with 
Saville were recalled but too vividly, and 
all her disappointment and humiliation 
swept back upon her again. 

" Another evening like this, and I should 

c2 
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go mad/' she thought, as she at last went 
to her rooms upstairs, and found refuge 
in the companionship of her maid. She 
was not given to make a confidant of 
the silent, but not unobservant, English 
girl, who had been in her service since she 
had become a woman of fashion ; but this 
evening she relaxed her rule, and told the 
attentive damsel that a great change was 
about to take place, as her mistress was 
going to marry Prince Michael Petofi. 

The event seemed less unlikely to take 
place when she had told some one about 
it. It would have been less easy, she 
thought, for Saville to have broken off the 
marriage, if it had been talked of more 
publicly. 

But there was not the slightest fear that 
Prince Michael would let go the rich prize 
he had waited for so patiently. Mrs* 
Westbrook, not caring to spend another 
lonely evening at Ranmore Lodge, went 
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back to town, and before the end of the 
week she found her approaching marriage 
not only announced in all the fashionable 
papers, but talked of everywhere, letters of 
congratulation arrived by every post, a per- 
fect avalanche of cards descended upon 
her from the Austrian Embassy, and she 
found herself hurried along towards the 
brilliant alliance that was awaiting her, in 
a state of feverish and breathless excite- 
ment, which left her but little time for 
thought. * 

The question of settlements was not 
raised. The Prince was supposed to be 
very rich, and certainly the costly presents 
which he lavished upon his future wife 
were evidence in favour, not only of his 
wealth, but of his generosity. Mrs. West- 
brook's money was her own absolutely. 
She could leave it to whom she pleased, 
and in spite of the advice of her lawyer, 
who thought the idea the very maddest he 
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had ever heard, she announced that, as 
soon as the wedding was over, she intended 
to make a will in her husband's favour. 

In the meantime she made over to him, 
as a wedding present, her beautiful estate 
of Eanmore, which, with its costly furni- 
ture, was worth at least forty thousand 
pounds. 

"You make the presents worthy of a 
princess," he had said in his foreign Eng- 
lish, kissing her hand gallantly when she 
gave him the deed of gift. " But it is the 
truth that you give me the thing most 
valuable when you have given yourself." 

He was all deference and devotion in 
those days preceding the marriage, and 
Mrs. Westbrook told herself over and over 
again that it was better to marry for rank 
than for love. She was not obliged to 
make any effort to please the Prince — he 
was but too ready to declare that whatever 
she said and did was perfection, and to 
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humour all her whims and fancies, and the 
contrast between his demonstrative love- 
making and Saville's calm coldness during 
his engagement, was painfully and oj)pre8- 
sively vivid. 

But the adulation satisfied her ambitious 
soul, and there were moments when she 
actually congratulated herself that the 
marriage with the young Englishman had 
been broken off. 

The wedding was a superb ceremonial. 
The court of Austria was represented by 
an archduke and his wife, and the Emperor 
and Empress sent a costly present from 
Vienna to the bride ; an English duke and 
duchess insisted that the future Princess 
should be married from their stately man- 
sion in Street; and more than one 

country house was put at the disposal of 
the "happy pair" for the honeymoon, but 
the Prince wished to go at once to Paris, 
en route for Vienna. 
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A cardinal and two bishops performed 
the first ceremony in the private chapel of 
the Austrian Embassy, and the rite of the 
Church of England was solemnized with 
full choral service in Westminster Abbey. 
Never were a husband and wife bound 
together with so much pomp and cere- 
mony I 

Mrs. Westbrook, in her dress of lavender 
silk, with a train of costly velvet of the 
same colour, trimmed with point lace, 
looked more beautiful than ever. Although 
a widow, she would not wear a bonnet, but 
her rich hair was adorned by flowers, and 
her only jewels were diamond earrings and 
stars — worth a king's ransom — to fasten 
the rich lace veil that covered her from 
head to foot. The diamonds were the gift 
of the bridegroom, and they were paid for 
some time after her marriage out of her 
own money ! 

Her presents were magnificent — ^the 
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Queen sent her a Cashmere shawl, and 
His or Her R. H. was attached to many a 
pretty and valuable gift upon the table 
where the costly offerings were exhibited. 

Lord Forrester was not at the wedding, 
but his beautiful wife, with her father and 
mother, represented the relatives on the 
side of the bride. Helen's friends noticed 
that she was looking very sad, and they 
condoled with her upon the absence of her 
husband* It was not very clear to anyone 
where he was — some said he had gone to 
India, others to Africa, others again that 
he had joined an Arctic Expedition, but all 
were agreed that his poor young wife was 
breaking her heart about him. 

At last the tedious ceremonial and the 
wedding breakfast were over, and Prince 
and Princess Michael Petofi took leave of 
their friends and started for Dover. The 
first halt was at the Lord Warden, the next 
at Paris, and on the way the Princess was 
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gratified by the universal homage that was 
paid to her rank and beauty. 

" This is life," she said to herself over 
and over again, as the well-trained servants 
of the Prince bowed low before her, and 
called her " Your Excellency/* *' What a 
fool I was to think that love alone coidd 
have made me happy I" 

She had not a particle of affection for 
her husband, and as she had not any 
respect for size or sinew in a man, his tall, 
athletic figure did not claim her admira* 
tion. Brute strength was the only thing 
she stood in awe of, and she sometimes 
looked at him with fear in her heart, as she 
thought of what might happen when those 
serene days of the honeymoon had passed 
away. 

Prince Michael was not intellectual. He 
had, for his size, a small head, without 
indications of brain power visible in its 
formation, and his conversation was precise- 
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ly what a judge of character would have 
expected to hear from his coarse-looking 
but well-formed lips. 

Music seemed to be his one refined 
taste, so on that point he and his bride 
had something in common; but on that 
alone. And she sometimes shuddered as 
she thought what her life would be if she 
were not allowed to find a sympathetic male 
friend in the society of the new world she 

was about to enter. The Prince had been 

« 

jealous as a lover, and if he proved to be 
equally so as a husband there would be little 
hope of inducing him to look leniently upon 
friendship even when conducted upon the 
most strictly Platonic basis, and she could 
not hide from herself that as a general 
rule men seemed to find Platonism, like 
many another virtue, very hard to practise • 
She had a presentiment that such pleasant 
little pastimes as innocent flirtation would 
be closed to her in her exalted position as 
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Princess of a noble Hilngarian house ; but 
she lived in hopes that her husband would 
grow careless after a time, and allow her 
the liberty in which her soul delighted. 

With such a desire in her mind it will 
easily be believed that she soon saw, with- 
out the pang which such a discovery would 
have given to almost every newly-made 
wife, that the Prince, although still, to all 
appearance, her devoted slave, was by no 
means insensible to the charms of other 
women. It seemed all the same to him 
whether the beauties who caught his 
wandering fancy were of gentle or of 
humble birth, and Cecilia could not ignore 
the humiliating fact that even during the 
first months of her marriage he was by no 
means faithful to her. 

On the score of actual kindness at that 
time she had not anything to complain of, 
but she very soon found out that her will 
was no longer law. She never knew 
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exactly how it happened that she was 
obliged to give way to him in many things 
agaii^st which she inly rebelled. But so 
it was, the real truth being that his size 
and strength frightened her. She was 
courageous enough when she was physically 
and mentally the superior, but had poor^ 
gentle Edgar Westbrook been a man of 
strong will and powerful frame, the plot 
by which she had deceived him might have 
entered her head, but she would not have 
had the courage to carry it out. 

A few days after her marriage she 
formally signed, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, a will which had been drawn out by 
her own lawyer in London, and by which, 
if he survived her, her husband became 
possessed of her large fortune. It was in 
a matter of that kind that Mrs. West- 
brook's usually clear common-sense in- 
variably deserted her. She liked to do 
things that looked noble, trustful, disin- 
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terested. It was delightful to her to have 
the power to bestow her wealth upon the 
man she had married, and to feel conscious 
that the world, her world, would alternately 
praise her generosity and blame her folly, 
but at the same time she most ardently 
hoped that the Prince would not outlive 
her. 

When her lawyer remonstrated with her 
in private, she had been frank enough with 
him. 

"My dear friend," she had answered, 
"the Prince is fifteen or twenly years 
older than I am, and he has lived rather a 
fast life. I feel certain that I shall out- 
live him; and if I should die soon and 
suddenly, without children, why, then, let 
him have the money." 

The lawyer listened, quite unconvinced, 
but the will was prepared, duly signed by 
the Princess, and witnessed, and if she had 
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done a foolisli thing, she had at least the 
satisfaction that it was in her power to un- 
do it at any moment. 
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CHAPTER III. 

rpHE newly-married pair spent the win- 
-■- ter in Vienna, in a whirl of gaiety 
and amusement, that left the Princess but 
little time for the exercise of memory or 
regret. In the spring they came to Eng- 
land, to spend the season in London. They 
arrived quite early, in order that the Prince 
might be in time for all the great race 
meetings of the year. 

Even if the house formerly occupied by 
Mrs. Westbrook in Rutland Gate had not 
been let, it would have been much too small 
for the household over which she now pre- 
sided, so a large furnished mansion was 
taken in Grosvenor Street, and then, for 
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the first time, she felt as if the object of 
her life had been fully attained. She was 
"the fashion/* her visiting list was not 
only a long one, but it was filled with dis- 
tinguished names ; her engagements multi- 
plied hour by hour, and the beautiful 
Princess Petofi gave her name to flowers, 
dresses, and bonnets. There was a new 
rose — the Petofi — exhibited at all the 
shows ; and Worth sent out into the world 
the " Cecilia polonaise ;*' her photograph 
was " on sale," as though she had been an 
operatic or theatrical celebrity; and no 
fashionable assemblies were considered 
perfect if she had not honoured them with 
her presence. 

At last she had gained the height of her 
ambition, the moment for which she had 
longed had come. She had not only 
wealth and beauty, but an assured position. 
She was sought after,- admired, and feted 
to her heart's content. 

VOL. m. D 
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And yet, in spite of it all, there were 
moments when the remembrance of her 
last interview with Saville came across 
her, and made her miserable in the midst 
of her triumphs. The thought that he 
knew her for what she was, embittered her 
whole life. She felt as if the position she 
had attained were not secure when even 
one person in the world knew that she was 
false; but still she was not afraid that 
Saville would betray her. 

Happy in the highest and best sense of 
the term, she was not; but then hers 
was not a nature to pine for the happiness 
which pure, untarated hearts can find in 
innocent pleasures. She would probably 
have' echoed the remark of the wicked 
French marquise, and declared that she 
** hated innocent pleasures !'* 

It was just possible that, had she mar- 
ried Saville, she would have girown weary 
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of trying to gratify and please him. She 
had tried to win him chiefly because he 
had been hard to conquer, and because 
defeat was mortifying to her vanity, and 
also because she had felt for him what she 
called love ; but in her secret heart she 
knew that to be a leader of fashion as 
Princess Petofi, gave her more of the kind 
of happiness that suited her than the com- 
paratively obscure life she must have led 
as Mrs. Saville would have done. 

If she could have met him after her 
marriage, and have had him hovering 
about in the pleasant position of half 
friend, half lover, there would not, she 
thought, have been anything left to wish 
for. To feel that it was in her power at 
any moment to risk position and reputa- 
tion at his bidding, would have given her 
life the zest which it lacked, in spite of 
her brilliant social success ; for she longed 

d2 
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to play with fire even more dangerous and 
destructive than any she had yet encount- 
ered. 

It is a very common thing for imaginative 
people to live two distinct lives — ^an inner 
and an outer life — and the Princess Petofi 
was no exception to the rule. She often 
spent hours holding imaginary conversa- 
tions with Saville. In those fancy scenes 
he was always repentant and at her feet, 
and she was gradually yielding to the 
temptation of loving him, not wisely, but 
too well. 

There is not anything more easy than tQ 
say that the above is an exaggerated pic- 
ture of a woman's mind — that is, the mind 
of a woman without principle, whose moral 
nature had early been warped by pernicious 
teaching, and who had set the gratification 
of self above all earthly good. She seemed 
inclined always to guide her conduct by 
the principle of recompense or compensa- 
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tion from herself to herself. Her plan 
of a future to be spent with Saville had no 
doubt involved some self-sacrifice on her 
part, for he had not anything to ofEer as 
an equivalent for the ambitious dreams 
she was willing to renounce for his sake ; 
but, having lost him, she acted as though 
she ought to give herself some reward for 
the disappointment she had endured. 

It was not enough that she was what 
she had often longed to be — ^" the fashion,'* 
or that she had made a brilliant marriage ; 
she longed to have some pleasure, to drink 
of some stolen waters, concerning which 
the world in general, and her husband in 
particular, were to be kept in profound 
ignorance. 

But very much to her surprise, and, it 
may be said, to her disappointment also, 
she had not any temptation to resist during 
the first weeks of her visit to England. 
She had fully expected to have seen de- 
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spairing lovers at her feet, whom she might 
have admonished to " struggle with their 
feelings for her sake." But whether the 

Madame Fetofi was less attractive than 
Mrs. Westbrook had been, or whether the 
more enterprising admirers were warned 
off by the size and strength of Prince 
Michael, and by the rumours of his ferocious 
temper when roused, certain it is that no 
efforts were made to shake the allegiance 
of his beautiful wife. 

About a fortnight before the Derby Day, 
and when the Prince and Princess had 
been about a month in town, Percival ap- 
peared upon the scene. The husband and 
wife were riding together in the park, when 
he came up and greeted Cecilia as if they 
had parted but the day before. 

It will be remembered that he had not 
seen her since about a week before his in- 
terview with Lady Forrester in the deserted 
garden at Beauwood Chase, and he was of 
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course quite unaware of the invitation to 
visit Mrs. Westbrook at Banmore Lodge 
which had been mislaid. 

On clearing out the contents of her 
writing-table before her marriage, when 
the Rutland Gate house was about to be 
let, CeciUa had come upon the letter to 
Fercival, and his silence was at once ex- 
plained. She did not write to him, but 
she kept the letter by her, in the hope 
of being able to show it to him some 
day. 

The remembrance of it, and of all it had 
been meant to convey to the man who had 
been the most pertinacious of her admirers 
in the happy days when she had been free 
to choose, gave an unusual softness and shy« 
ness to her manner when she spoke to him. 
He was, as it were, the last link left to her 
between the old life and the new, and the 
meeting with him seemed suddenly to have 
filled up a blank in the brilliant existence of 
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which she had been but vaguely conscious 
before. 

Percival, on his part, bore no malice 
whatever for her treatment of him in the 
past. He had been rather angry with her 
for having sent her sister to meet him that 
memorable night at Beauwood ; but as the 
Forresters were, as far as the world knew, 
as happy as ever, he took it for granted that 
Helen had not got into a scrape, and so 
the matter passed from his mind. He 
very vaguely understood why Mrs. West- 
brook had suddenly married the Prince, 
instead of the poet ; the fact that she had 
done so was enough for him. The Prin- 
cess was as handsome as Mrs. Westbrook 
had ever been, and no doubt the delightful 
freedom enjoyed in London society would 
give them many opportunities for pleasant 
intercourse. «^ The Prince was not "half a 
bad fellow," and a visit to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds near Pesth would be a pleasant 
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change from Scottish moors and English 
<50verts. 

, About a week after the j&rst meeting in 
the Row, Percival, having seen Prince 
Michael on the box seat of his new four- 
in-hand coach, about to start from Hyde 
Park Corner for a ten mile drive out and 
home, jumped into a hansom, and went to 
pay Cecilia a visit. 

He found her at home and alone, and 
she was very glad to see him. They chat- 
ted pleasantly on all manner of subjects 
for some time, then she suddenly unlocked 
the drawer of a table near, and taking out 
the letter of invitation, she threw it across 
to him, saying, 

** That belongs to you by right — ^read it." 

He did so, hurriedly at first, then care- 
fully, and his expression underwent a 
curious change as he did so. 

" How is it that I did not get this ?" he 
said. 
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** It was mislaid by accident," she an- 
sweredi " I of course thought that it had 
been sent with the others, and I was 
dreadfully angry with you for, as I thought, 
not taking any notice of it, and it was only 
a week before my marriage that I found it 
in my writing-table." 

Peroival did not speak again until he 
had read the letter a third time. 

"Queenie," he said then, using the old 
famiUar name, ^' am I right in thinking 
that, if I had got this letter, and come to 
Ranmore Lodge, you would have married 
me?" 

" Yes," she answered. " I intended that 
letter to show you that, if you asked me 
again, I meant to say yes; so you may 
imagine my wrath when you neither wrote 
noi* came." 

" By Jove !" he said, striking his hand 
upon his knee. " It is just like my con- 
founded luck." Then he tore the letter 
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angrily across, and flung it into the fire. 

" There, do not be cross about it," she 
said, laughing. '^It was not to be, you 
see. I was fated to be a princess, after 
all." 

" Ah ! you might have taken it for grant- 
ed that there was some mistake, and have 
written again," he rejoined. "I was savage 
with you, I confess, when I heard you had 
thrown me over for that author fellow, but 
I never knew that your aifair with him 
had come to grief until I heard you were 
going to marry Prince Michael. How do 
you get on with him, Queenie ? He hasn't 
too good a temper, I hear." 

"Do not ask me any questions," she 
said, with a little laugh, " He does not 
beat me, and to write cheques ungrudg* 
ingly is the best cure for a bad temper 
that I know." 

^' Gold dust is by no means a bad blind, 
I admit," Percival answered. He was watch- 
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ing her attentively, but her head was bent 
over her work, so she did not notice him. 
** Queenie," he continued, after a pause, 
*' you owe me some compensation for hav- 
ing forgotten to send that letter." 

She laughed nervously, and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

**You know you do," he repeated — 
*' compensation for that, and for one or 
two other things besides." 

" But I never like either to acknowledge 
a debt or to pay one," she said, still bend- 
ing low over her work. " But perhaps, if 
you do not ask too much " 

"Much!" he repeated — "oh! no fear of 
that. I am not an exacting sort of fellow. 
A little dinner at Richmond would please 
me better than anything." 

'' Oh !" she said, " is that all ? Well, 
then, later on, when we have some summer 
weather. We must consult the Prince." 

He laughed outright. " The Prince 1 
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My dear Queenie, we do not want him. I 
ask you to dine with me — that is my idea 
of a pleasant party — ^not too many people, 

4 

you know/' 

**But if it is not mine?" she put in, 
rather faintly. 

"Oh, that does not matter. Nothing 
makes such a charming whole as to bring 
two opposite ideas into harmony. I am 
sure you will like it. Do say yes, Queenie ; 
remember that letter, and what I have 
lost." 

''Very well, then; I say yes. When is 
it to be ?" 

" Let me think for a moment. You are 
not going to Epsom, neither am I ; then 
we could not find a better day than the 
festival of the Derby. The Star and 
Garter wUl be as quiet as a church. Will 
that suit your Highness ?" 

** Yes ; but I must be back before ten, 
to dress. We are going to a reception at 
the French Embassy." 
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'^ All right, 111 have you back in time. 
You had better run down by train, I can 
meet you at Richmond, and then we can 
come back together. Do you agree F' 

*' Yes/* she answered. Then she added, 
after a pause, '* I am going to do a very 
risky thing, Captain Percival ; but I believe 
I can trust you *' . 

" Of course you can," he interrupted, 
''I was not bom yesterday; besides, there 
is no harm in the world in a quiet little 
dinner at Richmond, now that you have 
got a husband to take care of you, only if 
I were lucky enough to be in his place you 
should not dine with him. But, I repeat, 
there is no harm in it, stupid people make 
a fuss, of course ; but my motto is, never 
tell the world what it cannot understand I 
Surely such very old friends as you and I 
are may spend a few hours together to talk 
over old times without being obliged to 
give an account of ourselves ? The only 
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drawback is that it cannot happen often 
enough." 

**No/' she rejoined, *'even you could 
not think of asking for compensation 
twice." 

"That entirely depends upon whether 
they give us a good dinner or not. And 
now I must be off. This day week will 
be the Derby. We are sure to meet 
in the meantime ; but if not, look out for 
a note on the morning of the day to tell 
you the train to go down by. Good-bye." 

Punctually at ten o'clock on the evening 
of the Derby Day Cecilia arrived at her 
own door from Waterloo Station. Percival 
had kept his word, and had not detained 
her a moment longer than she had wished 
to stay. 

During the short journey from Rich, 
mond she surprised him by announcing 
that she intended to tell the Prince where 
she had been. " He is sure to hear about 
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it in some way, and then it will be worse 
for me.'' 

" Then you must try a good shower of 
gold dust, if he is at all nasty about it/' 
Percival answered, as he put her into a 
cab. **I have enjoyed my compensation 
thoroughly. Good night," 

When she reached home, Cecilia asked, 
with rather a sinking heart, if the Prince 
had come back. She did not feel quite 
as brave as when she had parted from 
Percival. 

Yes, the Prince had come back, and was 
"waiting for Madame in the drawing- 
room." 

She went to him at once ; but when she 
had closed the door, and found herself 
actually alone with him, she turned as pale 
as death, and her limbs shook under her. 

" Well," he said, speaking in French, 
his favourite language when he was angry 
and did not want to swear. ** Where have 
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you been ? They could not tell me here 
what had become of you." 

" I have been down to Eichmond," she 
answered, with all the matter-of-fact com* 
posure she could assume. *'It was so 
dull in London, I went down for a little 
change." 

" Did you go alone ?" 

'*Yes, I went alone; but I stumbled 
upon Captain Percival there, and we dined 
together." 

*'You dined together! Alone, may I 
ask ? Is that an English custom ?" 

" Oh I yes, quite an English custom," 
she answered glibly. " There ! pray let 
me go, you hurt me T* He had cauglit 
her by the arm to hold her before him as 
he questioned her. "It may be an Austrian 
custom for a husband to pull his wife's 
arm off, but it is not agreeable." 

He pushed her away from him rudely. 

*' One never knows when you women 

VOL. III. E 
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are telling the truth," he said rudely. 
'* Still I suppose if you had been up to any. 
mischief, you would have tried to , hide it ; 
but you had better be careful how you get 
yourself talked of, and, remember, I have 
warned you.'* 

She was trembling inwardly, but excite- 
ment gave her temporary courage. 

'* Prince," she said, in her softest and 
most winning manner, " I believe you have 
had a run of ill luck to-day at Epsom, or 
you would not be so fierce with me for 
having dined with an old friend. Tell me, 
what it is ? you know what a lot of money 
we have lying at our bankers !" 

'* It is true, ma chere^'^ he answered, with 
a rapid change of look and tone; "but 
then, what you call the cheques of Madame 
are not the cheques of Monsieur." 

" Oh ! that is very easily arranged," she 
replied gaily. " I am always ready when 
you come short to give you as many as you 
want in this style." 
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She went to her writing-tiable, and pre- 
sently came back to him with a cheque in 
which she had left a blank for the sum to 
be drawn. 

'* There I fill it up for yourself," she said. 
"' And now I must go and dress." 

" My angel !" he said, catching her hand 
as she passed him, "you have saved my 
honour — pardon, pardon !" 

The " gold dust " had been cleverly 
thrown ! 



E 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T T is not needful, for the further delinea- 
-*- tion of her character, to give in detail 
a more minute description of the career of 
Mrs. Westbrook, otherwise Princess Petofi* 
During the first year of her second mar- 
riage, a downward course was almost 
inevitable to her, for, having married a 
man to whom she was utterly indifferent, 
and having seen how much women can da 
and dare, she was without check or re- 
straint of any kind. The excitement she 
had craved for had come at last, and^ 
although, in her intimacy with Percival she 
cleverly contrived to escape detection, she 
gained, before very long, the unenviable^ 
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reputation of being one of the fastest 
women who had ever kept her place in 
society, for the very best houses were still 
open to her. 

If the Prince was aware of what was 
plain enough to other people he made no 
sign, but he spent her money right royally. 
She was conscious that the expenditure, 
during those few months in England, was 
far beyond what it ought to have been, 
but she had not the moral courage to 
look into her affairs and to put an end 
to it, neither did she dare to refuse to 
supply her husband with as much money 
as he chose to ask for* 

They were to have remained in England 
until after the regatta week at Oowes ; but 
about the middle of July there was a 
sudden break up of the Petofi establish- 
ment in Grosvenor Street, the house was 
shut up, and the Prince and Princess had 
vanished. Then rumour, with her hun- 
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dred thousand tongues, set to work. It 
was said by one good-natured friend that 
the Prince had actually intercepted his 
wife at Charing Cross, as she was about 
to elope with Captain Percival; those^ 
who knew the gallant Captain well laugh- 
ed at that story. By another it was affirmed 
that the fortune of the Princess had 
suddenly collapsed, owing to bad invest- 
ments in foreign securities, that she and 
the Prince were utterly smashed, and had 
run away heavily in debt. At the clubs 
there was a story in circulation that a 
lady had suddenly appeared upon the 
scene and claimed the Prince as her hus- 
band, while it was perfectly amazing tho 
number of people who discovered suddenly 
that they had never really liked " thatMrs. 
Westbrook." 

Of course not one of the stories was 
true, and even Cecilia herself, although 
she had a shrewd suspicion, never knew 
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exactly why she had been hurried off to 
Homburg at a few hours' notice ; but, un- 
fortunately for herself in the future, she 
left a sorely damaged reputation behind 
her, and the friends who had been so 
eager to take her up were the first to pull 
her down. 

A hundred tales, utterly without foun- 
dation, were circulated about her, and if a 
grain of truth crept by accident into any 
of them, it was grossly exaggerated. So 
much for popularity. 

Not one word in defence can be said for 
the Princess, or, as I still like to call her, 
Cecilia Westbrook. She had gone on 
steadily from bad to worse until the last 
fatal step of all was taken, a step which a 
woman may repent of, but which she can 
never retrieve. If, when she had first 
entered the world as the beautiful and 
rich widow of the obscure Edgar West- 
brook, anyone had told her that she could 
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have fallen so low she would have laughed 
them to scorn. She made very light in her 
own mind of the deception she had prac- 
tised upon her first husband, she consid- 
ered her double dealing regardii;ig poor 
Leda Fortescue as one only of the strata- 
gems that are fair in love ; but, although 
her disappointed soul craved for the 
excitement of the intrigue, she despised 
herself utterly for the weakness which had 
made her the toy of a voluptuary like 
Frederick Percival. It was not the sin 
she repented of, it was the weakness. 

Unfortunately, we have many such 
women in the world — women who play 
with edged tools merely for excitement 
until they cut themselves to the bone, and 
with fire until they are metaphorically 
burnt to ashes. 

After a stay of some weeks at Hom- 
burg — it was the Homburg of a few years 
ago, during which more of Cecilia's money 
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was lost at the gaming-table than her 
husband would have liked to confess — ^the 
Petofis went back to Vienna. The 
Prince's duties about the Court obliged 
him to be in attendance for some months 
in the early part of the winter. 

But from the time they left England 
there was a change in her husband's treat- 
ment of her, which filled Cecilia with a 
vague dread of the future. He gave way 
to outbreaks of temper which made her 
tremble before him, although she tried 
with all her power not to let him see that 
she was afraid ; and on several occasions, 
when he was not obliged to appear in 
public, he was under the influence of 
wine. As yet wine and temper had not 
got ■ the better of him at the same mo- 
ment; on the contrary, his endearments 
when he had taken too much were infi- 
nitely harder to bear than his cold and 
contemptuous demeanour when he was 
sober. 
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Oh, how bitterly, in those miserable 
hours of degradation, did she regret not 
having accepted Percivars first proposal at 
Cajrve Court, and how she railed against 
the untoward fate which had made her 
strive to win Saville's love ! As usual, she 
blamed her failures for her fall. 

Although, to all appearance, without a 
wish ungratified, Cecilia was the most 

miserable woman in Vienna [during that 

» 

second winter. She was alone and lonely 
in a crowd ; her health, too, was not very 
good at the time, and she was ordered by 
the Court physicians, who attended her, to 
lead a far quieter life than was agreeable 
to her restless spirit. 

To drive about was her principal recrea- 
tion, but she grew tired of the handsome 
carriages that were always at her ser- 
vice, and she pined for a little phaeton 
and pair of ponies, which she could drive 
herself. She wrote to Percival to send out 
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to her without delay both ponies and car- 
riage, and, in what seemed an incredibly- 
short time, they all arrived, but the un- 
happy Princess was never destined to use 
them. 

Her husband, happening to pass through 
the courtyard of the H6tel Petofi, saw the 
ponies harnessed for the first time to the 
elegant little carriage, and a footman was 
just about to inform the Princess that all 
was ready for her inspection. She had 
already inspected the charming and well- 
chosen little equipage from a window of 
the sdlon^ and she was just on her way to 
her dressing-room to prepare for her drive, 
when the door opened, and her husband 
appeared in a perfect frenzy of passion, 
which increased tenfold when she con- 
fessed, in answer to his fierce questions, 
that she had sent the commission to Perci- 
val to execute for her. He raved at her 
in French, he stormed at her in German, 
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calling her by more than one coarse name, 
and he finally relapsed into English, there- 
by showing his remarkable proficiency in 
the oaths of that language. Cecilia tried 
in vain to defend herself, but he would 
not listen. He said her extravagance was 
disgraceful, and she meant to ruin both her- 
self and him ; and he ended by declaring 
that in Vienna it would be considered im- 
proper for a lady of her rank to be seen 
driving about unattended. 

At that point Cecilia called all her 
courage to her aid and defied him. She 
reminded him that the money she spent 
was her own, and she laughed to scorn the 
idea of impropriety* But her temerity was 
short-lived. The Prince swore, with an 
oath that made her tremble, that she should 
obey him; then, seizing her by the arm. he 
shook her violently. She was Uke a reed in 
his powerful grasp, and when, finally losing 
all control over himself, he struck her a 
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sharp blow, she uttered a loud shriek, and 
would have fallen to the ground fainting if 
he had not upheld her. 

For several hours she was passing from 
one fainting fit into another, and for 
several weeks her life was despaired of. 
She was haunted by the idea that, in order 
to inherit her property, her husband would 
murder her, and when he made his brief 
visits to her room to inquire for her, she 
would tremble all over, and cower away 
from him. 

One night her agony reached a climax. 
It was very late — quite two o'clock — she 
had fallen into one of her troubled slum- 
bers, and her attendants were in an ad- 
joining room, when she was aroused by 
hearing the too well-known step of the 
Prince in. the room. It did not seem to 
concern him whether he was observed by 
his wife or not, for he stood quite within 
the circle of light thrown by the shaded 
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lamp upon part of the room, and called 
Cecilia's maid by name. When she came 
to him he asked for her mistress's keys, 
and the girl gave them to him without a 
word, and then retired again. 

Another door, in the bed-chamber led 
into a smaller room, which Cecilia had 
fitted up for herself .in the English style, 
and in which she used to read, and to 
write her letters. During the first months 
of her marriage, her husband had often 
been with her in that room, and he knew 
that in a drawer of her writing-table was 
kept the precious document which would, 
in the event of her death, give him the 
whole of her property. Many times during 
her visit to England, Cecilia had thought 
of secretly making a change in the dispo- 
sition of her property, but she hfid put it 
off from day to day, excusing herself for 
the procrastination by saying that it was 
time enough; and at last she had been 
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hurried away £rom England, leaving the 
alteration still to be made. 

During her illness, she had longed over 
and over again that she had taken her 
lawyer's advice, but her regrets on that 
subject were as nothing compared with the 
awful dread with which her husband had 
inspired her, and with the sense of degrada- 
tion with which she remembered that he 
had struck her in his passion. 

She did not think that she was going to 
die, and there was happily no one to tell 
her that the Austrian physician had de- 
clared her recovery to be almost hopeless. 
Directly the tidings were conveyed to the 
Prince, he decided that it would be well 
for him to have his wife's will in his own 
possession. It gave him no concern what- 
ever to Miink that he was about to lose 
her ; he was tired of her, she had deceived 
him, but he had not been able to bring the 

ft 

deception home to h^r, and while she lived 
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she had more control over her money than 
was altogether desirable. 

Like an inspiration the thought flashed 
upon Cecilia, when she saw her husband 
disappear into the boudoir, that her illness 
was looked upon as fatal, and that he had 
gone to make sure of the will. She heard 
him unlock a drawer and lock it again 
almost immediately ; then he came out again 
into the bedroom, but there was not any- 
thing in his hand except the keys. Those 
he threw noisily upon the dressing-table, 
and in another moment she was alone 
again. 

*' I must live long enough to disappoint 
him by making another will/' she thought ; 
" and then if his brutality kills me — *' A 
choking sob caught her at the moment, 
and for some time she was paii^Uy agi- 
tated. " Oh ! if I had but known — ^if I 
had but known what was before me !" she 
moaned. *' I am not eight-and-twenty yet; 
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and here I must live, tied to a coward 
who struck me, and far away from all my 
friends," 

Her piteous sobs attracted the notice of 
her attendants. They came in and soothed 
her, and offered the food and stimulants 
she had so often turned from with loath- 
ing. She accepted them eagerly, for she 
had made up her mind to live. 

In a few days the physicians saw a 
marked change for the better in their 
patient, and by the end of another fort- 
night she was able to leave her room. 
Th^ first meeting between her and her 
husband was naturally full of embarrass- 
ment, but the Prince soon recovered him- 
self, and carried matters with a high hand. 

"You have seen the consequences of 
trying to disobey me, Madame," he said. 
*' I warned you before we left England to 
beware how you attempted to hold any 
communication, direct or indirect, with 

VOL. III. p 
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your friend^ Captain Percival ; if it occurs 
again, you may prepare to spend the rest 
of your life in my ch&teau in Hungary." 

She did not dare to answer him; the 
threat he held out was terrible to her. A 
fierce anger burnt sullenly in her heart 

« 

against him, and she spent hours weeping 
in secret over her miserable fate. 

She had a vague fear, too, that even if 
she could get back to England a free wo- 
man, she might not find the position she 
had once held in society still open to her ; 
she knew that she had not been as guar^d 
as she ought to have been in her intimacy 
with Percival, and the world is lenient 
only to those whom it suspects, not to 
those whom it has found out. Still she 
thought that to be in England, free from 
the galling chains she had put on so will- 
ingly, and yet an outcast from the exalted 
circle in which she had ardently longed to 
move, would be more bearable than the 
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misery of her life as Princess Petofi. 

Her brilliant and almost matchless 
beauty began to show traces of the mental 
agony she da3y endured. She looked al- 
ready more than ten years older than she 
had done the day of her second marriage, 
and she had recourse to art to bring back 
her beautiful bloom,' to padding to restore 
the graceful curves of her figure, and to 
stimulants to keep her spirits and her 
courage up. 

She and her husband were civil to each 
other on the rare occasions that they ap- 
peared in public together, but in private 
his treatment o£ her was cruel and cow- 
ardly in the extreme, and every action of 
hers was most jealously watched by the 
man who now longed for her death as ar- 
dently as she had ever longed for the death 
of the unhappy Edgar Westbrook. 

For a long time she did not suspect that 

her letters to England were all examined 

p2 
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by the Prince himself, but when she did 
not get an answer to an important com- 
munication she had addressed to her law- 
yer in London, she knew there had been 
foul play. She had written to him to pre- 
pare a new will, according to the instruc- 
tions she sent, but when more than a 
month passed withoutbringing her a reply^ 
she accused the Prince with having inter- 
cepted her correspondence. He acknow- 
ledged that he had done so, told her, at 
the same time, that it was perfectly useless 
for her to try to outwit him, and reminded 
her of his threat to send her to Hungary 
if she tried open rebelHon. 

Just at the same time she found out 
that he had actually sold for a very largo 
sum the beautiful place in Surrey, Ranmore 
Lodge, which she had furnished with such 
care, and which had been her really valu- 
able gift to him on their marriage. It had 
been sold to a rich American from the 
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southern States, who was anxious to set 
up as a country gentleman in England, 
and who had already married one daughter 
to an English nobleman. The purchase- 
money had already been nearly all lost in 
gambling by the Prince. 

With a kind of grim and humorous 
ferocity, he had himself given Cecilia all 
the above details. By some instinct he 
knew it would give her pain to hear that 
the house and estate had passed into other 
hands, but he did not know that, although 
she keenly felt his heartlessness in having 
parted with her gift, the only thing she 
was really grieved to lose was a little water- 
colour drawing, which had been done by 
Saville, and which she had hung in the 
room she intended for her own. 
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CHAPTER V. 

npHB third anniversary of CeciKa*s second 
^ and most unhappy marriage had come 
round, and she had but just returned to^ 
Vienna with the Prince, from their annual 
visit to Homburg, when he was suddenly 
dismissed from his place at the Court, and 
his dismissal also meant banishment from 
the best society in the capital. 

There was a grave scandal abroad, in 
which Prince Michael's name was so clearly 
involved that the eyes of the most lenient 
could not be shut to the evidence against 
him. A lady of poor but noble family, 
between whom and the Prince, it was said. 
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a strong attachment had existed before^ 
and np to the time of, his marriage with 
Mrs. Westbrook, had disappeared, and it 
was supposed, with but too good reason* 
that she was living under the protection of 
her former lover. It was ^ven said that 
she had been seen with him at Homburg. 

No hint of this lady's existence had 
reached Cecilia's ears until after her hus- 
band had been dismissed from his post 
about the Emperor. Then she remem- 
bered that, during her stay at Homburg, 
she had seen, one af terijoon, from the win- 
dow of her private room in the hotel, a lady 
drive rapidly past, in the identical little 
carriage, drawn by the two beautiful ponies, 
which Percival had sent out to her from 
England, and the arrival of which had 
caused the first serious outbreak between 
her and her husband. 

She had never dared to ask what had 
become of the dainty little equipage, so 
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she now supposed that, with the meanness 
and avariciousness habitual to him, the 
Pjpince had sold it, and had applied the 
money to his own use. But when, soon 
after their return to Vienna, open disgrace 
fell upon him, she felt sure that the lady 
whom she had seen in her pony-carriage 
at Homburg was the heroine of the scandal. 
It did not hurt her to know that she had 
an avowed rival, to be neglected by her 
husband was now her only chance of happi- 
ness, and yet, with the inconsistency of a 
vain woman, she hated to think that she 
had been supplanted. To be in daily and 
hourly dread of her husband's violence, to 
know that she was not even safe from a 
blow from his cowardly and unmanly hand, 
was appalling to a woman of her timid 
organization — she shrank from physical 
pain as a child might have done — ^but to be 
a mere cipher in the household, to know 
that she was talked of and pitied by the 
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very servants over whom she ruled, and 
"who took her orders, was galling to her 
pride. 

To get away to England soon became 
the sole object of her life. Once there, her 
friends would surely rally round her, and 
she might, perhaps, be able to get, if not a 
divorce, at least a judicial separation. 

At the bare thought of being free once 
more her heart would leap within her, and 
yet she despaired of being able to accom- 
plish her design. She was rich enough, but 
from inability to look into her affairs, the 
impression grew upon her graduaUy that 
even her noble fortune was being taken 
from her. 

With threats of personal violence, which 
she knew by past experience he would not 
scruple to carry out, her husband had 
forced her to sign a receipt which author- 
ized her London banker to send over, to 
her as they supposed, all the bonds in their 
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possession upon the coupons of whicli the 
interest of the money, invested in foreign 
securities, was paid twice a year. 

like the majority of women, Cecilia was 
profoundly ignorant of the several sources 
from which her income was derived ; but 
had she guessed that the harmless-looking 
paper which she signed, under compulsion 
certainly, put the Prince in possession of 
capital which had for years brought her in 
a third of her income, she would have been 
surprised beyond measure. 

It may seem strange that the Prince 
should thus " kill the goose with the 
golden eggs," but to live white he livedo 
literally, taking no thought for the morrow, 
was his motto. The temptation recklessly 
to spend money was perfectly irresistible 
to him, and the forty thousand odd for the 
estate in Surrey, and the capital in foreign 
bonds upon which Mrs. Westbrook had 
received ten thousand per annum, made a 
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bank which really seemed to him inex« 
haustible. 

Even if his unhappy wife had known 
the havoc he was making of the splendid 
income which she had risked so much to 
win, she would have been quite powerless 
to check him. She just knew enough of 
her affairs to feel tolerably satisfied that it 
was not in his power actually to beggar 
her ; but it was sadly humiUating to think 
that her money was going out like water to 
support him in his excesses. 

Her efforts to escape to England proved 
altogether futile. Once she actually got 
as far as the railway-station, accompanied 
by her maid, and taking with her a few 
boxes, containing only some valuable lace 
and jewels, but suddenly, as if he had 
dropped from the clouds, her husband 
appeared, and, politely giving her his arm, 
he led her to the carriage he had in wait* 
ing. He did not break out into a passion^ 
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but his face was white with suppressed 
rage, and from that evening, until she was 
obliged to go with him to his Hungarian 
oh&teau, she was kept a prisoner in her 
own apartments, and her beautiful lace 
and jewels were never again in her own 
possession. 

There was only one person besides her 
own English maid (who was as closely 
watched as her mistress by the Prince) in 
the large establishment over which she 
reigned as nominal mistress, in whom 
Cecilia fancied she could confide ; and he 
was a young Pole who acted as a kind of 
secretary to the Prince. No one seemed 
to know exactly what his duties were in 
the household, but he really managed all 
the business connected with the Prince's 
estates, and his master, being shrewd 
enough to know his value, treated him with 
marked kindness and consideration* 

This young man, who was known in the 
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establishment as Heir Joseph, had, from 
the moment of Cecilia's arrival, a contented, 
if not a happy bride in Vienna, been her 
most humble and devoted slave. Never 
had he seen a creature so bright and 
beautiful, and to gaze at her even from a 
distance was a happiness to which he 
looked forward with the pagemess of a 
child. 

As for her, she rarely noticed him ; but 
she soon found out that he was a man of 
some weight in the household, and when 
she learned his name she used to speak to 
him sometimes in German. But once, 
when he was the bearer of a message from 
the Prince, he delivered himself in such 
excellent English that Cecilia, who was 
charmed to hear her native tongue from 
other male Ups besides those of her hus- 
band, made him more than ever her slave 
by entering into familiar conversation with 

him. She got a short sketch of his history, 
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and when she tha^nked him in her most 
gracious manner — she would have been 
gracions taa chimney-sweep who looked 
at her with admiring eyea — he broke out 
into extravagant expressions of his willing- 
ness to serve her Excellency Madame^ the 
Princess, to the last drop of his blood. 

The poor fellow hadjbeen broken-hearted 
during her illness, and when he heard 
whispers throughout the household of the 
dreadful scene which had preceded the 
attack he had felt deadly enmity against 
the Prince his master, even while he came 
and went and did his bidding. 

Cecilia had confided to him her intention 
of escaping to England, and, being suspi- 
cious of everyone about her when her 
project failed, she suspected him of having 
betrayed her to his master. But when, on 
the morning succeeding her attempt he 
was the reluctant bearer of the Prince's 
order to his wife to remain in her own apart- 
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ments until arrangemeats were made for 
her journey to Hungary, she accused him 
of having brought this fresh humiliation 
upon her, and the poor fellow fell on his 
knees at her feet, and protesting his inno- 
cence, she could not but believe. 

He told' her that her unhappiness 
*' pierced and penetrated" his heart, and 
that to ** win her freedom " he would glad- 
ly die. But what could a poor servant do ? 
He could but "worship in silence the 
illustrious lady whose beauty and goodness 
struck all beholders dumb !" 
: Pleased in the midst of her misery with 
such a heartfelt outburst of homage to that 
beauty the power of which she had had of 
late but too good reason to doubt, the 
Princess gave Herr Joseph her hand, and 
bowing low over it, he promised, if possible, 
to make a plan for her escape. 

But all hope ^ emancipation died quite 
away when, in the beginning of the long 
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and dreary winter, Vienna was left behind, 
and Cecilia found herself on the road to 
that far-off ch&teau in Hungary, which had 
been bearable to her only when it was filled 
with gay company. She knew that now 
not one of his former associates, except a 
few fast men who were fond off high play, 
would be his guests, and that she had not 
anything to look forward to but loneUness 
and isolation. 

It was with the greatest diflBculty that 
she maintained her self-control as hour by 
hour brought her nearer to the scene of 
what she knew she might look upon -as 
banishment. Her husband travelled with 
her, and she could not bear to let him 
have the triumph of seeing how keenly 
she felt his cruelty. 

She had not over-estimated the utter 
desolation of the life she had before her 
at the chateau that winter. It was a 
high, massive, rambling old building, 
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large enough to accommodate a regiment, 
and with immense and lofty rooms, in 
which one person felt absolutely lost. It 
stood on a plain which was surrounded, 
and almost shut in, by mountains, and the 
grim shadow of those bleak and barren 
hills seemed to penetrate every nook and 
comer of the old mansion. 

Many and many a time, as the winter 
days began to close in, it seemed to the 
unhappy CeciHa as if she were not only 
alone in. the great house, but alone in a 
wilderness. The wind used to roar and 
whistle outside until the unearthly sound 
almost drove her mad. Day after day she 
spent quite alone, and . her meals were 
served with a stately solemnity that seemed 
to mock her loneliness. On very rare 
occasions the Prince honoured her with 
his presence at dinner; but the conversa- 
tion between them was not of a lively 
character. She answered him as briefly 

VOL. III. o 
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as possible if lie addressed her ; but she 
seemed half afraid to speak above a whis- 
per, and she never volunteered a remark — 
indeed, to anyone who had known her when 
she had taken the world, as it were, by 
storm but a few years before, it would 
have seemed hardly credible that the bril- 
liant and witty Mrs, Westbrook and that 
silent, suUen-looking woman could be 
the same. 

Had she been ever a good and unselfish 
woman, one who had been led away by bad 
example, but who was not innately fond of 
crooked ways, it would be possible to feel 
some pity for h^r at this stage of her 
career ; but even now, when she saw how 
utterly and miserably all her ambitious 
schemes had ended, and how impos- 
sible it had been for her to sway the 
world according to. her own desires by 
means of wealth and beauty, she did not 
feel one iota of remorse for her conduct in 
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the pasty and she was firmly persuaded 
that if she could but shake herself free 
from the bonds that now bound her she 
had a future before her suflBoiently bril- 
liant to satisfy one who had learned by sad 
and bitter experience not to aim too high. 

By the middle of November the chateau 
was no longer empty ; biit Cecilia did not 
benefit in the least by the arrival of 
the guests. They were all gentlemen, 
friends of the Prince, to whom his social 
position was a matter of indiflPerence. 
The game was abundant on his estate, the 
wine was as yet plentiful in his cellar, his 
<^ook was an artist, and if any of the 
guests chose to bring with him a friend of 
the gentler sex he was free to do so, but 
wives were carefully excluded. 

The apartments of the Princess were 
entirely shut out from the suites of rooms 
occupied by the host and his guests. 
Sport was the order of the day, gambling 

g2 
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of the night, and very often the sound of 
songs and laughter would reach Cecilia as 
she sat alone and unoccupied through the 
long hours of each winter evening. 

She had tried over and over again to 
employ herself, but she was too utterly 
miserable. The work or book would fall 
from her fingers; and with her sad eyes 
fixed upon the leaping flames of the wood 
fire, she would pass the time, laying futile 
plans for esciape from the awful thraldom 
of her life. 

'* Oh, for one hour in England !" she 
used to say. She longed to be able to 
make a fresh disposition of her property, 
and to set to work to try to get a divorce 
from her cowardly and cruel husband. 

She had a terrible fear upon her some- 
times that either her health or her senses 
would give way before she could carry out 
her designs, and that either death, or con- 
finement for life as a mad woman, was 
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close at hand. She tried to bribe the ser- 
vants to post her letters, but they took 
her money and handed over the letters to 
their master. Herr Joseph refused both 
money and letters; he knew his master 
too well to venture to drive him to take 
extreme measures to enforce Cecilia's obe- 
dience, and he advised her to have patience. 
If she were but patient, all would go well. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I 

T T might have been possible for Cecilia to 
-*- follow the advice of Herr Joseph, 
had not a whisper reached her ears that 
her husband had added another insult to 
the many which he had already heaped 
upon her by actually bringing his mistress 
to the ch&teau. 

By fair means or foul she resolved to 
ascertain if the rumour were true or false, 
and one evening, towards the end of 
November, and at the close of a day of 
ceaseless rain and storm, she, having first 
worked herself up into a sort of despera- 
tion, formed the bold project of penetrat- 
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ing beyond the door which shut in that 
part of the ch&teau in which the Prince 
entertained his guests from the rest of the 
building. 

She waited until about ten o'clock, and 
then, wrapping a fur mantle over her rich 
evening dress — she had specially adorned 
herself for the occasion — she left her own 
large and lonely salon, and went along the 
corridor that led to the other side of the 
house. 

ft 

The corridor was empty and compara- 
tively dark, but when she went through 
the door at the further end, she found 
herself in a small hall, or anti-room, which 
was brilliantly lighted, and in a chair by 
the fire sat Herr Joseph reading — it might 
be thought that he was there on guard. 
Opposite to her as she entered there was 
an archway, in which hung a heavy velvet 
curtain, and from the room within she 
heard voices and laughter. 
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Herr Joseph jumped up in amazement 
when he saw his mistress, and stood be- 
tween her and the curtained archway, 
bowing respectfully. She let her mantle 
fall from her shoulders — or, rather, her 
fingers trembled so much that it escaped 
from them — and fairly dazzled him with 
her beauty. It was not what it had been, 
but in that brilliant artificial light all 
ravages had disappeared. . 

" Stand back, Herr Joseph !" she said, 
in a low voice, in English. ** I am going 
to join the Prince and his friends." 

" Pardon," replied Joseph, with his hand 
upon his heart — "it will not make the 
happiness of madame to enter.*' 

" Stand back 1" was her haughty answer. 

He withdrew at once, and then, pushing 
back the curtain, she disappeared into the 
inner room. Very slowly she took in the 
scene before her, for her brain was bewil- 
dered with excitement, with the flood of 
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light, and with the noise of many voices ; 
but presently her senses cleared, and a hot 
flush of outraged pride burned upon her 
cheeks. 

There were about a dozen men sitting 
at a long table, playing cards, and she saw 
little heaps of gold here and there^ and 
heard the chink of the coin as it passed 
from hand to hand; but her eyes fixed 
themselves upon the head of the table, 
where her husband sat, and beside him, 
upon a low chair, trifling with some fancy 
work, which was often interrupted as the 
worker raised her head to look over the 
Prince's cards, or to reply to some whis- 
pered word, there was a handsome wo- 
man, richly dressed, and wearing a profu- 
sion of ornaments. In the puffs of her 
light hair were the brUUant diamond stars, 
and in her ears the diamond earrings which 
CeciUa had worn the day of her marriage, 
and which she had never seen since her hus- 
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band had intercepted her flight to England. 

For some minutes she stood unnoticed, 
looking at the Prince and his companion ; 
then she made a sudden movement for- 
ward, and the rqptle of her dress was 
heard. About half way up the room she 
stopped short again — she felt cold and sick 
all over, as if death were coming just at 
the moment when full evidence of her hus- 
band's unfaithfulness was within her 
grasp. 

When they saw her, all the men, except 
the Prince, rose with one accord. To 
some of them she was known personally, 
to all of them she was known by sight, and 
there was scarcely one of them hardened 
enough not to feel some degree of shame 
at being the witness of such a scene. 

Presently the man who had been stand- 
ing at the foot of the table went up to her 
and offered his arm. 
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" Madame," lie said, " permit me. This 
is no place for you." 

She waved him back without replying, 
and, advancing to her husband's side, she 
pointed to his companion, and said, in a 
voice which she vainly endeavoured to make 
firm and commanding, 

" That woman's presence . is an insult to 
me. I alone have the right to preside 
at this table to entertain my husband's 
guests." 

The Prince laughed. 

" Then by all means sit down, if it 
pleases you to make one of us," he replied, 
drawing up a chair to his left hand ; " but 
this lady stays also. What say you, my 
friends? It is not often permitted to 
us to see two such handsome women to- 
gether." 

Cecilia's passion gave her courage; 

" Coward 1" she cried. " Do you dare to 
insult me before your guests ?" 
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**I dare to make you give up playing 
the spy upon me, madame," he answered, 
starting up from his seat in a fury. Then 
he seized her roughly, dragged her by main 
force towards the doorway, and, catching, 
up a little riding-whip from a side table as 
he passed, he struck her several times 
sharply across, her uncovered shoulders as 
he pushed aside the curtain to allow her 
to pass through. 

Although pain, and fear, and bitter, 
bitter mortification almost paralysed her, 
the unhappy woman was sensible of the 
cries of shame with which her husband's 
unmanly action was greeted, and amid a 
scene of the wildest confusion the party 
broke up. 

She was sitting trembling and sobbing, 
scarcely able to move, and Herr Joseph was 
wringing his hands in a corner of the anti- 
room, when the man who had asked her to 
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retire before she had spoken to the Prince,, 
came out and addressed her, 

''Madame/' he said, "we have felt for 
yon, and I have myself taken the insult 
you have received,** he struck his breast as 
he spoke, and bowing low before her he 
disappeared. 

With the aid of Herr Joseph's arm, 
CSeciUa reached her own apartments, and 
she spent the whole of that long night in 
an agony of mind quite indescribable. The 
idea uppermost in her mind was to make 
an appeal to the man who had shown some 
respect and sympathy for her before the 
others, and to entreat of him, if possible^ 
to aid her in her escape to England. 

And he did help her, but in. a totally 
unexpected manner. She had hardly 
realized the fact that he had challenged 
the Prince to fight a duel on her account^ 
but so it was. The combat arranged in 
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the heat of passion, when the gallant 
soldier — ^who was sadly out of place 
amongst the other boon companions of 
Petofi — had fiercely resented the insult 
offered to the Princess, took place in the 
dim light of the November morning. They 
fought with swords, and the Prince was 
carried back to the ch&teau severely, if 
not mortally, wounded ; his antagonist 
escaped comparatively uninjured. 

In an instant, as it seemed, the whole 
household was in an uproar when the 
Prince was brought in bleeding and un- 
conscious. Messengers were sent in all 
directions for surgeons; the unfortunate 
woman who had usurped the wife's place 
was carried fainting from her prbtector s 
room, while the wife herself, pale as death, 
trembling with excitement, and yet with 
py in her heart which she could hardly 
restrain, was shut into her own apartments 
with Herr Joseph, making hasty prepara- 
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tions for her journey to England, while he 
with tears in his eyes — tears of shame for 
the master who had disgraced himself, and 
the mistress he was about to lose— careful- 
ly mapped out her route. Never before 
had she attempted such a long journey 
alone. 

Had the moment of her release come at 
last ? she could hardly believe it as, his work 
done, Joseph announced that the carriage 
was already waiting to take her to the 
nearest railway-station ; but at the very 
last moment a fit of indecision seized her, 
and the carriage was countermanded. The 
Prince's state was declared critical, and, in 
spite of her restless longing to get away, 
she felt that she must remain until she 
knew whether she was to depart as wife or 
widow. 

When evening came she was still waver- 
ing. One hour the report was that the 
Prince was sinking fast, the next that he 
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had rallied. Night came on, and worn out 
with excitement and fatigue, the Princess 
slept heavily. By the morning the tidings 
were that her husband was in a high fever, 
and that his case was considered hopeless 
by all the physicians. 

Cecilia summoned HeiT Joseph, and de- 
clared her intention of starting for Paris 
without further delay. 

" T shall go mad if I stay here any 
longer !" she said. *' And as long as that 
woman remains in the house, it is no place 
for me. You can telegraph to me to taris 
whatever happens, and I must depend upon 
you not to give my address to anyone. If 
the Prince lives, he must not know where 
to find me ; if he dies, I can come back 
here, or to Vienna, if necessary, to try to 
recover some of my property.'* 

It was strange that the woman who had 
cowered like a timid child before her hus- 
band, should, when called upon to use. her 
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brains in an emergency, be perfectly cool 
and collected. 

Again the carriage was ordered, and 
Cecilia, dressed for the journey, was giving 
her last orders to Herr Joseph. Her hands 
were still nngloved, and on her finger, 
above her wedding ring, the diamond was 
sparkling which had been the foundation 
of her so-called success in life. She was 
not given to trace out cause and effect in 
the changes and chances that had come to 
her since the days of her ambitious girl- 
hood, but that jewel was one link in the 
chain of events which had brought about 
her second brilliant marriage ! Should 
she give it to Herr Joseph as a reward for 
his fidelity ? That was the thought in her 
mind as she looked from it to him. It 
was worth a large sum, and of late it seem- 
ed to her that her valuable possessions had 
been vanishing rapidly out of her hands. 
She could not doubt that the contents of her 

VOL. III. H 
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jewel-case had been given by the Prince to 
his mistress. 

But still she was not ungenerous — or, 
rather, she could sacrifice a great deal to 
have her name well spoken of by her in- 
feriors. She had worn the diamond con- 
stantly since Edgar's death. She was not 
superstitious, or she would not have done 
so. Many women of feeble mind would 
have looked upon it as an emblem of good 
or ill luck, to her it was merely a very 
valuable ornament, which had come to her 
with other gifts of fortune, but now the 
time to part with it gracefully had evident- 
ly arrived. 

She drew it from her finger, and placed 
it in Herr Joseph's hand, saying, 

*' Let that remind you to be as faithful 
to my interests in the future as you have 
been up to the present." 

'* Madame," he replied, ^' the gift is too 
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valuable; and I have not served for re- 
ward." 

But she would not listen to him, and • 
with great reluctance, and a strange pre- 
sentiment of evil, the young man put the 
ring upon his hand. 

In five minutes more Cecilia had left 
the gloomy ch&teau behind her, and she did 
not venture to rest until she had reached 
Paris, and there she waited, with feverish 
impatience, for news from Hungary. 

As, years ago, when she had been little 
more than a girl, she had waited for the 
death of her first husband, so now she 
waited for the death of the second. She 
was a woman now. She had played many 
parts, she had succeeded and failed, she 
had eaten largely of the tree of knowledge, 
she had been alternately the slave of am- 
bition and of passion, and now all her 
longing was to know how she stood with 

h2 
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the world. It was just possible that she 
might find it hard to regain her former 
place in English society; but surely the 
man for whom she had risked so much, the 
man whom, if she had been wise, she would 
have married years ago, would be faithful 
and steadfast to her now. Her fortune 
was still worth the acceptance of Captain 
Percival ! 

Herr Joseph alone knew her address in 
Paris, but days passed, and neither letter 
nor telegram reached her from him. The 
poor young fellow was not faithless, but 
her costly parting gift had cost him his 
life ; he had been murdered on his way to 
Pesth, whither he was bound to despatch 
a telegram to Cecilia. Such deeds of vio- 
lence were not uncommon in that wild 
district, so the fate of the young Pole 
caused no excitement, and the mystery 
connected with it was never cleared up. 
The diamond was, of course, lost sight of 
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for ever ; it passed through many hands, 
and finally reached those of a rich Jew 
merchant in Amsterdam. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A WEEK passed, and still Cecilia was 
-^-^ in Paris waiting for news. *' Am I 
never to find anyone whom I can trust ?'' 
she thought, as day after day passed ; then, 
quite unexpectedly, of course, she read in 
an English newspaper the death of Prince 
Michael Fetofi, and in the same newspaper 
a paragraph to the effect that — " An inti- 
macy of too tender a nature having been 

discovered between the Princess M. P , 

a celebrated English beauty, and Colonel 

the Count von , the Prince and the 

Count had fought a duel, in which the 
former had been killed/' It was added 
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tbat there was a rumour to the effect that 
the Princess and the Count had fled toge- 
ther to England. 

" If that story is believed, I am ruined," 
she said. " I must go to England at once 
and show myself ; it will be time enough, 
when everything is settled, to go back to 
Vienna and see what I can secure out of 
my property." 

But the slanderous tale troubled her 
sorely; enough that was true could be 
alleged against her, but now she must 
contend against falsehood as well. 

"What shall I' do if he beUeves it?" 
She was thinking of Percival ; he had less 
reason than any man in the world to trust 
her, and yet in him now lay all her hopes 
of rehabilitation in the eyes of her world. 
He was but a broken reed at best, but she 
had not anyone stronger to lean upon in 

her extremity. 

« 

The intense %nxiety she had suffered, 
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followed by the unexpected trouble of 
having to face and beat down the scandal 
which had got abroad concerning the cause 
of the quarrel between her husband and 
the Count, made her quite ill for a few 
days ; but when she was again well enough 
to travel, she wrote to Percival to meet 
her on such a day and at such an hour at 
the Charing Cross Hotel. She was deter- 
mined to make a bold stroke to regain at 
least a certain position in society by mar- 
riage with an Englishman. 

*' He will be kind to me," she thought ; 
*' and if only I can right myself this time, 
no one shall ever be able to say a word 
against me again." 

Percival had never heard from Cecilia 
since he had sent over the ponies and car- 
riage to Vienna, in compliance with her 
request, and he was extremely puzzled 
when he received her letter from Paris, 
asking him to meet her. He had read the 
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mysterious paragraph in the newspapers, 
and he had not at first associated it with 
her ; but when he did so, it may as well 
be confessed that he firmly believed every 
word of it. When her letter arrived, he 
guessed she was in difficulties, and although, 
for reasons shortly to be explained, he was 
not anxious to mix himself up in her affairs, 
he was too true a gentleman at heart to 
refuse to help a woman who had appealed 
to him, if he could.. 

Punctual to the hour named by her for 
his visit he walked into her sitting-room at 
the hotel, and her feelings, so terribly 
excited by late events, were so little under 
control that she burst out crying when she 
saw him. 

** Hallo ! Queenie, you do look seedy !" 
he exclaimed, in his usual free and easy 
manner — those who did not know that he 
was one of the last representatives of a very 
qld and noble family might have fallen into 
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the error of calling him vulgar. "Princoss^ 
I beg ten thousand pardons, I was think- 
ing of old times." 

" And I want you to think of old times, 
Frederick," she answered, impulsively, as 
she rose and held out both her hands to 
him. " I would give worlds to be able to 
blot the last four years out of my life I 
You know what has happened, you know 
that my husband is dead ! Ah ! if I had 
listened to you — married you, what a 
different fate mine would have been ! Look 
at me, the wreck I am." 

*' Well, you have gone off a little, I am 
sorry to say," he answered, with brusque 
candour. ** YouVe lost both flesh and 
colour, and that always tells upon a woman. 
I'm uncommonly sorry for you, Queenie ; 
but if the papers don't exaggerate, you've 
got some one to look after you, and you do 
not want me." 

" I did not think ymi would believe that 
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slander," she answered, reproachfully. " I 
am alone in England, and I travelled from 
Hungary with my maid only. That para- 
graph is wrong from beginning to end. I 
have been living, I may say, a prisoner for 
some time in my husband's house, and he 
insulted and ilUused me in the grossest 
manner before a dozen of his friends. One 
of them, the Count von Eeichel, took up 
my quarrel, and wounded the Prince in a 
duel. I could not have got away if he had 
not been helpless, and I waited in Paris 
until I heard of his death." 

" By Jove !" cried Percival, who believed 
about a third of the story, although, as the 
reader knows, it was strictly true. *' That 
Prince of yours seems to have been a 
pleasant kind of man, Queeniel And so 
you really bolted all alone ? It was very 
plucky of you ; but surely that Count Von 
what's-his-name was a lover ? You might 
tell me, you know." 
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^' I have never spoken a dozen words to 
him in my life," cried Cecilia, indignantly ; 
*' but he could not stand by and see me 
insulted. It is cruel of you to suspect me, 
Frederick," she added, *' you ought to have 
known me better." 

"Perhaps if I had not known you so 
well it would not have occurred to me to 
suspect you, my dear," he replied, with 
cool frankness. And she turned away 
from him, with a deep crimson flush all over 
her face. 

"I think you would be kinder if you 
knew what I have gone through," she said, 
in a low voice, and then she recovered her- 
self with a great effort, and gave him a 
minute account of the scene in the 
gambling-room. 

*' So, then, if his Highness had not slipped 
off the hooks it would have been a clear 
case for the D. C," said Percival, when she 
had finished. *' Well, my dear Princess, I 
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congratulate you upon being free again, 
and I hope your next matrimonial venture 
will be more successful." 

" It cannot fail to be so," she answered, 
quickly and significantly, **if Captain 
Percival is unchanged." 

'* Ah, Princess," he said, ''you must re- 
member that things are not quite the same 
as they used to be between you and me ; 
and remember, too, that at first your own 
will, not my fickleness, kept me off. Now 
it may perhaps interest you to hear that I 
am going to be married next week.*' 

**You?" she repeated, with trembling 
lips — *' you are going to be married ?'* 

"Yes," he answered, too wqU satisfied 
with himself and his prospects to notice 
the keen pain he was inflicting. "I ga 
into double harness next week* The young 
lady is an American — a Southern ; but her 
people have come over to settle in this 
country. By the way, how oddly things 
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turn out, to be sure ! Her father bought 
that place of yours in Surrey — Ranmore 
Lodge — when it was in the market some 
time ago, and he is going to settle it on 
Lizzie — my wife that is to be." 

" Then she is rich, I suppose ?" Cecilia 
forced herself to ask. 

" Yes, pretty fair — but not anything like 
your fortune. Princess. Still we shall do 
very well, for my blessed old uncle died 
last year, and we have come into part of 
our inheritance. How came you to sell 
Eanmore ? You were not hard up, 
purely ?" 

"My husband sold it without my know- 
ledge. I had given it to him on our mar- 
riage. I believe, if he had lived much 
longer, he would have beggared me." 

" Well, for a sensible woman, Queenie, 
I must say you have managed to make a 
pretty muddle of your affairs " 

"I know it," she interrupted, with an 
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angry flash in her eyes. " Talk of some- 
thing more agreeable. Is the future Mrs. 
Frederick Percival pretty ?" 

" The handsomest woman I ever saw in 
my life, bar one — yourself, Queenie — when 
I first met you," answered Percival, with 
his usual frankness. "And she is very 
fond of me — a statement which I could 
never make with truth about you, you 
know, Princess," he continued, touching 
her hand lightly, " You went in for a tip- 
top swell at first, then you had a weakness 
for a while for that good-looking little 
beggar who used to sing so well ; and then 
nothing would do you but a furrineering 
prince. I always thought him rather a 
cad." 

" And yet you were glad enough to put 
half England between him and you when 
I told you he meant to insult you publicly 
at Hurlingham, were you not? There, do 
not be angry with me. I know you were 
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careful only for my sake. I am very 
miserable, and everything seems to turn 
against me. I had hoped for a very dif- 
ferent result from our meeting to-day ; and 
you must not be hard upon me if I feel 
my disappointment very, very keenly/' 

*'Yes," he said, speaking almost as 
much to himself as to her. "Women 
generally find out too late that there is 
some advantage in running straight." 

They shook hands with one another, 
said good-bye in the most common-place 
manner, and Percival went off gaily by an 
afternoon train into Surrey, to surprise 
his future wife with a visit. She was Br 
handsome, bright-looking, lively girl, and 
she was very proud of her conquest of the 
good-looking Englishman, who was so dif- 
f erent from all the men of her acquaintance 
on the other side of the Atlantic. She 
picked up all his fast and slangy expres- 
sions with a readiness which amused him 
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mightily ; and she was so good-tempered, 
and so fond of him, that he used to call 
himself the luckiest fellow in existence to 
have been thrown over by Mrs. West- 
T)rook, 

" It never does to marry a woman whom 
you cannot trust out of your sight for half 
an hour/' was his thought as he recalled all 
he knew of " Queenie," mentally comparing 
her with the girl with whom he was going 
to settle down in sober, honest matrimony, 
and to be happy with ever after. 

" So, that is over too," Cecilia said bit- 
terly, when Percival had left her. " He 
might have forgiven my ambition when he 
remembers that after all I liked him well 
enough to risk my good name for him." 

She had imagined that the sacrifice she 
had made had given her a hold over him, 
not considering that men rarely prize, or 
care to wear, a flower they have dragged 
through the mire. But that idea did not 

VOL. III. 1 
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occur to her ; and Percival had known 
well enough the nature he had had to deal 
with when he tempted her to be false to her 
husband. 

False ! Yes, that cruel word kept ring- 
ing in her ears as she sat brooding over the 
last of the many humiliations she had 
lately endured. What gain had come to 
her from all her striving to attain position 
and power by means of her great wealth 
and almost matchless beauty? Carried 
away by ambition^ and half mad from dis- 
appointment when rejected by Saville, she 
had married a man who had cruelly ill- 
used and insulted her, then, allured far 
more by the fatal desire to prove how 
much she could do and dare with impunity, 
than by the reckless passion which leads 
so many women on to their ruin, she had 
allowed herself to be tempted to forget the 
sanctity of her marriage vow by a man 
who had once really cared for her as much 
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as it was in his nature to care for anyone. 
She was now once more free, it was true, 
but she was standing in danger of miscon- 
struction of the very worst kind — (for the 
story of her elopement with Count von 
Eeichel was evidently believed in Eng- 
land) — and Percival had failed her, shaken 
her off in the coolest possible manner, and 
she felt that even if he had not been en- 
gaged, he would have done precisely the 
same thing. 

In that bitter hour of f riendlessness the 
remembrance of her cousin Edgar, the boy- 
ish lover and first husband, whom she had 
despised and deceived, and whose life she 
had made so miserable, came back to her. 
She saw his sorrowful eyes fixed upon her 
in mute reproach, and with a sort of won- 
der in them, as though he were trying to 
understand how so much beauty and heart- 
lessness could live together. She heard his 
voice, which, until he lay on his death-bed, 

i2 
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had never failed in tenderness when ad- 
dressing her, calling her by name, and ask- 
ing, perchance, for some slight favour 
which she had coldly refused. 

" Oh ! Edgar, Edgar I" she cried out at 
last in her despair, '* you are avenged, for 
if you can see me now you know that the 
money I robbed you of, and the beauty you 
ivorshipped, have been my ruin !" 

But still in that hard heart and pervert- 
ed mind there was no true repentance, and 
her remorseful mood was of short duration. 
What was Percival to her that she should 
be so cast down by his desertion ? She 
might have known better than to expect 
gratitude from him — a selfish, heartless 
man of the world, with whom, if a woman's 
name were once coupled, she would be 
looked upon with suspicion ever after. 

Cecilia ignored the fact that, by her own 
-conduct, she had forced Percival to see 
that, although he might enjoy her wealth, 
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the man who married her had a poor 
chance of finding either honour or hap- 
piness safe in her hands, and however lax 
in principle men may be themselves, they 
are generally desirous that their wives 
should be those whose price is far above 
rubies. 

It was astonishing how quickly Cecilia 
pulled herself together, and prepared to 
put her position in society to the test 
when assured that her endeavour to right 
herself by an immediate marriage with her 
former lover was out of the question. Just 
as she had begun to scheme and plan when 
she had recovered from the shock of her 
last interview with Saville, so now she 
began to scheme and plan for the future. 

She had not a moment to lose in giving 
every proof in her power that she had not 
come to England accompanied by the 
Count von Reichel. Some time had still 
to elapse before the London season began, 
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but Brighton, no doubt, was full of people 
whom she knew. Her first act was to 
have the death, hy accident, of Prince 
Michael Petofi, inserted in the Times obitu- 
ary ; then she supplied herself with hand- 
some mourning, but not with widow's 
weeds. When the truth was known about 
her no one could blame her, or be surprised 
that she had not put on the orthodox but 
unbecoming trappings for such a tyrant as 
her late husband had proved himself to be. 
She finally went down to Brighton, took 
rooms at the fashionable hotel which she 
and her friends had been used to patron- 
ize, satisfied herself by a careful study of 
the visitors' list that the place was crowd- 
ed by people whom she knew, and then 
sent an announcement of her arrival to the 
local papers — " Princess Michael Petofi has 

arrived at the Hotel for the season." 

For a few days she refrained from show- 
ing herself in public, and waited anxiously 
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and eagerly for the cards of visitors or for 
the visitors themselves. The Dowager 
Lady Belgravia, with a married daughter, 
and Lady Frederica Southwark, and the 
Vane-Trevors were actually in the same 
hotel, but they did not take any notice of 
her arrival amongst them. Old Lady 
Wooddrake, who had been a fast woman 
thirty years before, who had professed the 
greatest possible affection for Mrs. West- 
brook, and whom she and Percival used to 
laugh at together, and call old " fluff and 
feathers," was actually on her way to 
visit Madame Petofi, as she was generally 
called in England, but she suddenly 
changed her mind, and waited to see what 
other people did. Lady Wooddrake was 
in the very best society, and she could 
not afford to compromise herself. 

Nearly a week passed, still no visitors, 
and Cecilia's heart grew sick within her. 
What resource was left to her if she could 
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not force herself upon the notice of 
those who had once sought after and 
made much of her ? She was, of course, 
unaware how constantly her unexpected 
appearance in Brighton formed the topic 
of conversation amongst her former 
friends. They fancied she was in Paris or 
Rome, somewhere abroad with her Aus- 
trian Count, and her audacity in coming to 
England and Brighton was positively 
startling. 

The questions every morning, after- 
noon, and evening were, " Have you seen 
her? — Is she really here? — How is she 
looking ? — Is she in mourning ?" Then in 
a whisper, " Is the Count with her?" The 
men secretly admired her '* pluck," the 
women wondered if 'Hhe creature expected 
to be noticed." 

And noticed she was, but in a manner 
that made the blood tingle in her cheeks 
and veins. When she at last made her 
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appearance in an open carriage on tlie^ 
King's Road everyone stared at her, and 
all the ladies cut her dead. Gentlemen 
whom she knew, if they were alone, took 
off their hats, and one or two even stop- 
ped and spoke, welcoming her to Brighton 
as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world for her to be there, and as if her- 
coming had been long looked for. Other 
men, if they were driving or walking 
with ladies, either bowed stiffly, or looked, 
with their companions, another way. 

After a turn or two in the carriage, she 
got out to walk. It was just the place 
where she had met Saville walking with 
Leda Fortescue a few years before, and she 
remembered the expression of his face, as 
he looked at her, but too vividly as she went 
along. If she had had any lingering doubt 
as to what her reception was to be it was 
dispersed by the first group whom she met 
on the promenade. In it she saw at the first 
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glance Lady Frederica Southwark and 
Mrs. Vane-Trevor ; the former was walking 
beside her mother's Bath-chair ; the latter 
was in advance, and was surrounded by- 
gentlemen. She blushed scarlet, and 
hurried on very fast when she recognised 
Cecilia, and saw that she was about to 
«top; Lady Frederica looked straight 
before her, while old Lady Belgravia, 
being short-sighted, stared hard at the 
handsome woman in black, whom she 
fancied she knew. 

A few yards further on, she met Lady 
Monmouth, the widow of the well-known 
Earl of Monmouth, who had been equally 
distinguished for his gallantry in the field 
and in the drawing-room. '* My lady " was 
undeniably a fast woman, for she had been , 

living with Lord M for some months 

before the death of his first wife. She 
knew all about Cecilia, and when she saw 
the cut direct, given to her in front, she 
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looked up into her face, smiled, and bowed 
slightly. For a moment the Princess did 
not remember by whom she had been 
recognised; but when she did so, her 
mortification was complete. There could 
be rio further doubt in her mind ; Princess 
Petofi, the once petted, praised, and ad- 
mired Mrs. Westbrook, whose second 
marriage had been witnessed by Royalty 
itself, was cut dead. Women like Lady 
Monmouth were henceforth to be her 
associates. 

But for one week she bore a brave front, 
and appeared in public constantly, and 
some of the men whom she had formerly 
known visited her. She was very frank 
with all of them, denied in the most posi- 
tive manner the truth of the stories in 
circulation respecting the cause of the duel 
in which the Prince had fallen ; but it was 
all of no use, she was obliged to accept her 
defeat. 
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Beaten, but not disheartened, her next 
resolve was to break new ground. Why 
should she not drop the hated title of 
Princess, and the equally hated name of 
Petofi, and bury herself in the country, not 
as Mrs. Westbrook, but as Mrs. Calvert ? 
She might perhaps gain new popularity by 
playing Lady Bountiful in a country vil- 
lage, charm the rector, dazzle the rector's 
wife, and find a new and interesting vic- 
tim in the High Church curate. 

She knew that in the first instance she 
ought to have looked into her affairs, ascer- 
tained how much of her income her hus- 
band had actually squandered, and also if 
she had not a claim upon some of the 
personal property he had left. To make a 
new will was also an imperative duty 
(Herr Joseph, while the Prince lay dying, 
had destroyed the old one for her) ; but 
she could not make up her mind to think 
about it just then. She did not know to 
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whom to leave her property. Who could 
tell what might happen? She was still 
a young woman. Perhaps it might 
be her fate to settle down at last as the 
wife of a country squire. It would be 
time enough to dispose of her property 
when she had disposed of herself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

rilHE lapse of time had not brought about 
•*- any change for the better in the 
position of Lord and Lady Forrester. Thej 
lived in the same house, but they lived 
almost entirely apart, and they never 
voluntarily met, or spoke to one another. 
Sometimes they went into society together, 
but by degrees Helen began almost wholly 
to give up going out, and there was a very 
general opinion abroad in their world that 
the Forresters were not happy. 

It is almost needless to say that both 
husband and wife were miserable, and poor 
Helen often felt as if the burden and strain 
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were too great for her to bear. The world, 
with its usual acuteness, laid the blame of 
the estrangement upon Lord Forrester. 
That is, it said his temper was so over- 
bearing that no woman could live with him^ 
and it was also whispered — by the very ill- 
natured — that he* was by no means such a 
saint as he looked ; a most unjust asser- 
tion to make about him, for there did not 
exist, especially in his rank, a man of such 
irreproachable moral character. 

Hardly and harshly as he had treated 
her, his wife loved him still. She could 
not forget the pure and perfect happiness 
of the first years of her married life. She 
did not always think of him as the stern, 
suspicious, and unforgiving husband, who 
had told her that he had lost all faith in 
her, but as the tender, admiring lover, the 
fond bridegroom, and the proud father of 
their handsome boy. She knew that the 
only deception she had practised was in not 
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having told him of lier foolish elopement 
T:)efore their marriage. In all else conneot- 
-ed with that most unfortunate episode 
she had been truthful, and she had mar- 
ried him because she loved him, and not, as 
he had cruelly told her, because he could 
give her rank and liberty. 

Her heart was very sore when she re- 
membered his unbelief in her innocence, 
but she was still so angry with herself for 
having made it possible for anyone to sus- 
pect her that she often cried aloud in her 
misery and desolation, '*I have deserved it 
all !" 

As for Lord Forrester, had she but 
known it, he was far more wretched even 
than she was. He was angry with himself 
for having been so harsh and unforgiving 
to her, and he was angry with her for not 
either resenting it, or making an appeal 
aorainst it. It did not occur to him that 
conscious innocence and conscious guilt 
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have very often the same effect upon a 
suspected person; the former makes us 
patient and long-suffering, the latter silent. 
He forgot that, having once protested her 
innocence of all but folly, womanly pride 
might possibly keep Helen back from 
making any appeal for his forgiveness. 

But it was not altogether pride that 
stood between them; it was her utter 
hopelessness of being able to make any 
impression upon him, and also a feeling of 
shame at the idea of asking him to take 
her back to the position he had decreed 
she was to forfeit. He had been terribly 
angry at the discovery of her love-affair 
with Percival, and prompted by mad jeal- 
ousy of her actions, even before he had 
known her, he had made many very harsh 
accusations, which in calmer moments he 
had bitterly repented. In his heart he 
knew that his wife had told him the truth 
about her elopement, but he could not all 
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at once forgive her for having had a love- 
aflFair about which she was ashamed to 
speak. 

In a word, he was angry with himself 
for believing in her, and doubly, trebly 
angry with himself for loving her as dearly 
as ever. But the more the certainty of his 
own weakness, as he called it, forced itself 
upon him, the more obstinate he became 
in his determination not to break down 
the barrier between them, unless she asked 
him to do so. If she were to come to him, 
and to tell him that the estrangement was 
killing her, and that to be allowed to love 
him as of old was the one desire of her 
heart, he might allow himself the luxury 
of forgiveness, and make her happy by the 
confession that, with all her faults, she was 
still dear to him. 

But Helen never came with this entreaty 
on her lips. He saw her every day, and it 
was often by the greatest effort that he 
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kept himself coldly and proudly aloof, and 
went on his way confident in himself — 
vain-glorious, although he did not know 
it, of his own rectitude, and still hard 
judging and unforgiving towards the fail- 
ings of others. But an event occurred which 
proved to him that it was possible for sus- 
picion to fall even upon him. 

The Forresters did not spend much of 
their time in London. Lord Forrester was 
obliged to be there occasionally, while Par- 
liament was sitting, to attend to his duties 
in the " House/' but Helen and their boy 
were never with him then. She was either 
at Beauwood Chase, or at a charming little 
cottage which Lotd Forrester had built by 
the Thames, near Maidenhead, and of which 
Helen was particularly fond. 

Lady Olivia now lived almost entirely 
abroad. The summers she spent at the 
baths of Lucca, or in Switzerland, and the 
winters in Rome, or the South of France. 

k2 
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The sad death of Leda Fortescue had been 
a very painful shock to her, and the 
estrangement of her brother and his wife 
weighed so heavily upon her spirits that 
she could not bear to visit England. 

Helen, as I have before said, went but 
little into society, and her chief friend at 
Beauwood was the rector of the parish, 
Mr. Ponsonby. He had lost his wife just 
as the separation began between the 
Forresters, and Helen had fop a time felt 
very desolate without her. Calvert Hall 
was let to a rich merchant from London, 
Mr. and Mrs. Calvert were living in 
Germany for the education of their little 
tribe of young children, and between Helen 
and her sister Cecilia all intercourse had 
gradually ceased. They had not even 
met during the visit of the Prince and 
his wife to London the summer after their 
marriage. 

There were no children at Beanwood 
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Rectory, but Mr. Ponsonby wasthe guardian 
of his brother's orphan daughter, Nina, a 
veiy pretty and very wilful young lady, 
who was just seventeen, and still at school * 
when her aunt, Mrs. Ponsonby, died. Nina 
was heiress to a moderate fortune, and the 
care of her was a very serious charge to 
her kind but rather careless uncle. Soon 
after his wife's death the girl urged him to 
let her leave school and come home to keep 
house for him at the rectory ; so she came 
to Beauwood for good, as it is called, 
when the estrangement between the For- 
resters had lasted more than three years. 
Nina Ponsonby was very pretty, but very 
silly and sentimental. She had big blue 
eyes, a pouting red mouth, and a plump 
little figure, there was not anything original 
or striking in her appearance, she was just a 
pretty girl, and she knew how to get her 
own way with both men and women. But 
Lady Forrester was the only one who did 
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not pet and spoil her, and in consequence 
Nina called her stiff and prudish, and 
avoided, her as much as possible. 

It was not, perhaps, altogether strange 
that she should have been as much attract- 
ed by the husband as she was repelled by 
the wife, and yet the latter would have 
been far more lenient to her than the 
former had she been guilty of any real 
indiscretion. Nina looked up to Lord For- 
rester as one of the wisest and most de- 
lightful of men. He was wont to spend 
hours with her uncle in his study, and 
she used to sit by, silently dreaming her 
own romantic dreams, while they talked 
and argued upon subjects far above and 
beyond her narrow comprehension. 

Then they were all in the habit of taking 
long walks together, and while the old 
rector was tapping stones with his hammer, 
and collecting rubbish in a bag, Lord 
Forrester, who was not a geologist, used 
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to talk to Nina about poetry, of which she 
was very fond; and although his taste 
and hers were not always in accord upon 
the subject, she used to look .up at him 
with intense admiration, and think that if 
only he were her uncle instead of that 
dear old perverse Uncle Ponsonby, she 
could tell him all her troubles. 

All Nina's troubles, of coilrse, meant 
one serious love affair, which had taken 
root in the midst of a large crop of idle 
flirtations. She had been in the habit of 
spending some weeks at a time, when she 
grew tired of housekeeping, with a married 
school-fellow who lived near Plymouth, 
and at her house she had met a young 
lieutenant in the Navy, who was hand- 
some, gay, and dashing, and a flirt of the 
most finished order. Of course, he began 
by flirting with pretty Nina, and he ended 
by falling in love with her. Perhaps the 
knowledge of the fortune she was to in- 
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herit when she was one-and-twenty may 
have had some influence over him ; but 
then she was really very pretty, and she 
grew so fond of him that she actually 
almost gave up trying to attract other 
men. 

At last, when the time came for her to 
leave Plymouth, he proposed, and they 
were engaged ; but when he followed her 
to Beauwood Eectory to ask her uncle's 
consent, he was somewhat summarily sent 
away, and Nina was not allowed to visit 
her friend again. 

But the young people were not going to 
give one another up so easily. The uncle 
thought he had done his part when he 
had dismissed the young lover, and kept 
his pretty niece at home ; but Nina used 
to get the most frantic love-letters, dated 
H.M.S. Victory ^ under the very eyes of the 
rector, and, as a matter of course, she 
wrote replies. Then the young people had 
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some delightful stolen meetings when the 
lover managed to get leave, and to come 
over to the neighbourhood of Beauwood 
for a few days. 

The impetuous young Navy man tried 
very hard to get Nina to elope with him, 
but she was too timid to consent, and 
their meetings more than once ended in 
something very like a quarrel. 

On one occasion the young fellow had 
actually left her abruptly, and without a 
word of farewell, because she had refused 
to run away with him the next morning. 
He had planned how they were to be mar- 
ried at a neighbouring parish church, where 
neither of them was known, and then she 
was to go back to her uncle as if nothing 
had happened. She was crying very bitterly 
because she had vexed him by refusing, 
when Lord Forrester suddenly came up to 
her as she sat under the tree where her 
lover had left her. Lord Forrester was in 
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the habit of walking about in his beautiful 
woods, but this was the first time he had 
come upon anything less prosaic than a 
gamekeeper. 

''Why, Nina, my dear girl," he said, 
"what is the matter with you? What 
are you doing here by yourself?" 

He had no idea how the foolish and 
romantic girl trusted and admired him, or 
perhaps he might have been more guarded 
in his demeanour. He made her get up 
and lean upon him, for she was trembling 
and sobbing, and then he walked up and 
down with her for fully half an hour, and 
by degrees she told him her story, having 
first bound him in the most solemn manner 
to keep her secret from the knowledge of 
her uncle and Lady Forrester. 

To have confessions made to him by a 
pretty girl like Nina Ponsonby was quite 
a new experience for Lord Forrester, and 
very pleasant withal ; so without reflecting- 
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upon all that strict secresy in the matter 
might involve, if Nina were not very 
prudent, he gave the required pledge, and 
then she told him her story. 

Lord Forrester was not severe upon a 
love affair when the lover's intentions 
were, as in this case, clearly honourable, 
so he was kind, and tolerably sympathising, 
although he did not approve of stolen 
meetings and a secret correspondence. As 
they walked and talked, neither he nor his 
companion noticed that they had been 
observed and stared at by two game- 
keepers, who were on their rounds in the 
Chase, or that their perfectly innocent 
little conference had made one of the 
worthy men in velveteen exclaim with 
emphasis, "Well, I'm blowed!" and the 
other, " Dash my wig I" 

Early in the afternoon Nina had been 
seen from a distance, by the same men, 
sitting under a tree with a gentleman, and 
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when, later on, the gentleman turned out, 
as they thought, to be ''my lord," the 
keepers were in no small degree amazed. 

When Don Juan keeps an assignation, 
no one is surprised, but when an anchorite 
emerges from his cell, or when St. Simeon 
Stylites comes down from his perch to meet 
a young lady in the woods, all the world 
wonders. 

So poor Lord Forrester walked up and 
down the ferny glade with the rector's 
pretty niece, quite unconscious of evil, or 
of prying eyes, and he gave her a great 
deal of excellent advice, which she pro- 
mised to follow ; and he escorted her home 
through the village, bade her good-bye 
quite affectionately at the rectory gate, 
and she looked up into his handsome but 
now habitually grave face, and thought 
what a pity it was he had such a cold, cross 
wife. 

Then she went to her own room, and 
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wrote a penitent letter to her lover, a pro- 
ceeding which was by no means in accord- 
ance with Lord Forrester's advice, and he 
went home to his late dinner, and sat at 
one end of the table, and Helen sat at the 
other, and they talked common-places be- 
fore the servants, were almost silent during 
dessert, and, finally, they separated in a 
cold and formal manner, not to meet again 
until the next day at luncheon, or, perhaps, 
not until dinner-time. It was a most un- 
natural life for two people to live who at 
heart loved one another very dearly, but 
they were both too proud to make the first 
step towards reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TT was quite in the beginning of summer 
-■- that Nina had been met by Lord For- 
rester in Beauwood Chase, and on several 
occasions, as the long bright days wore on, 
he found her in the same secluded place, 
and over and over again she had told him 
her story, and confided to him how strongly 
her lover was still urging her to consent to 
a private marriage. 

Lord Forrester was not always at Beau- 
wood, it is true, but he was always ready, 
on his return from his visits to London, to 
hear all she had to tell, or, rather, all 
she choose to tell him, for he did not know 
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that, while she listened dutifully to his good 
advice, she had already acted in direct 
opposition to it by yielding to her lover's 
prayer for a private marriage, or that the 
discovery of her rashness was inevitable 
before the end of a year. In September, 
Lord Forrester was called to town on busi- 
ness, the weather was very hot just then, 
and he used to run down every afternoon 
to the cottage by the Thames. 

He had been out for a row on the rivet 
one evening, before his eight-o'clock dinner, 
and after dinner he was sitting by the open 
window in the drawing-room, drinking his 
cofEee and reading, when he heard a quick 
light step upon the gravel outside, and, to 
bis intense surprise, the rector's niece, 
Nina Ponsonby, whom he believed to be 
safely with her uncle at Beauwood Rectory, 
appeared before him. She looked flushed, 
and very tired, and she carried a little bag, 
which she dropped suddenly upon the floor, 
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as though oppressed even by so light a 
weight. 

"My dear child," Lord Forrester said 
kindly, but very severely, Nina thought, 
**what is the meaning of this? What 
brings you here alone at this hour ?" 

Of course poor Nina began to cry, and 
to implore of him not to be angry with her, 
but it was a long time before he could get 
her to account for her sudden appearance. 
At last, with many sobs, and piteous en- 
treaties that he would not think hardly of 
her for having acted contrary to his advice, 
she confessed that she had been married 
early in July, acknowledged, with crimson 
blushes all over her pretty face, that she 
had telegraphed to her husband to meet 
her in London, at the Paddington Station, 
as it was impossible for her to keep the 
fact that she was married a secret any 
longer. She told him how she had waited 
in vain for hours at the station, and that at 
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last, being afraid to go back to her uncle, 
she had ventured upon the bold stroke of 
coming down to Maidenhead instead. She 
had heard from Helen that Lord Forrester 
was staying in Berkshire, and she had come 
to him as her only friend in her emergency. 

He was very kind and gentle to her, but 
he gave her a severe lecture upon the folly 
of having married without the consent of 
her uncle, and he seemed rather inclined 
to look upon the young Navy man as an 
impostor. Suppose he were now to desert 
his wife, and to deny that the marriage had 
ever taken place, how was she to prove it ? 
And what was to become of herself and her 
child? 

But Nina stoutly defended her " darling 
Jack I'' He had not deserted her, she was 
quite certain on that point. Her telegram 
had missed him in some incomprehensible 
manner, and he would come to-morrow 
without fail. 

VOL. m. L 
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Lord Forrester, who had not the honour 
of "Jack's" acquaintance, was not con- 
vinced by Nina's arguments, and proposed 
to take her back to her uncle without 
delay. She begged and entreated of him 
not to do so, she even threatened to 
run away altogether, if he persisted, and 
she got so excited that he gave way, and 
promised to let her stay at the cottage 
until her husband either wrote or came to 
her. 

The idea that anyone either could or 
would put a false construction upon his, 
Lord Forrester's, conduct, never entered 
his head for a moment. He did not sup- 
pose that anyone would, suspect or accuse 
him of having eloped with the rector's 
niece, not even if it were known that she 
had taken refuge at the river-side cottage. 

When she had calmed down a little, and 
was able to speak without sobbing, he gave 
her into the care of the kind and respect- 
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able woman who had the charge of the 
small household. Mrs. Forbes thought it 
rather odd that a young lady should come 
on a visit while Lady Forrester was away^ 
but she was a wise woman, she neither 
jumped to conclusions, nor asked for ex- 
planations. "My lord could be trusted 
not to do anything he didn't ought I" 

He went to town very early the morning 
after Nina's arrival, then he came down 
again by an afternoon train, was shut up 
with his young guest for quite half an hour, 
and then went back to town. The next 
day he came down much later, and stayed 
all night. Whenever Mrs. Forbes chanced 
to see Miss Ponsonby after his lordship had 
been speaking to her, she was always cry- 
ing bitterly, and Mrs. Forbes could but 
hope that there was nothing wrong. 

Lord Forrester had actually spent the 

two days at Paddington Station expecting 

that by one of the many trains from the 

l2 
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South the young husband would make his 
appearance. He had, with great reluct- 
ance, promised Nina to give " Jack " thre6 
days' grace ; but if at the end of the third 
he had not shown himself, and acknow- 
ledged her as his wife, she was to go back 
to her uncle, and to tell him the truth. 
But before the close of the third day the 
affair took a new and totally unexpected 
turn, and Lord Forrester, the sensible, 
prudent Lord Forrester, had to confess to 
himself that he had done a very foolish 
thing indeed when he allowed Nina to re- 
main at the cottage in the absence of Lady 
Forrester. 

Early in the afternoon of the third day 
—•Nina had disappeared on Tuesday, and 
it was now Friday — Helen was surprised 
to receive a visit from Mr. Ponsonby. She 
could not understand why he looked so 
grave and anxious^ and, altogether^ so un- 
like himself. 
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'' What is the matter ?" she said. '' You 
look quite ill." 

To her astonishment and alann he broke 
down into tears. 

" Ah ! Lady Forrester/' he said, " I am 
sure you will believe, when you hear what 
I have to say, that it would have pained 
me less to have cut off my right hand than 
to have been obliged to come to you this 
morning upon such an errand; but you 
must have heard the story sooner or later. 
I am aware, my dear friend, that you and 
your husband have not of late been living 
quite happily together, nevertheless " — the 
old man always spoke in the most measured 
and precise way — " nevertheless, it will, I 
know, shock and pain you beyond measure 
to hear that he has eloped with my niece, 
and that they are at this moment living 
together at his cottage in Berkshire." 

"Eloped with Nina?" cried Helen. 
*' Arthur! my husband? My dear Mr. 
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Ponsonby, forgive me for saying so, but 
you must be under a delusion ! It is un- 
fortunately true that Lord Forrester and I 
have not been quite happy together of liate^ 
but you cannot make me believe that he 
has been base and unprincipled enough to 
carry ofE a young girl like Nina from her 
home ! There must be some mistake ; he 
is quite incapable of such wickedness. You 
do not know him as I do, or you would not 
accuse him." 

"Madam, the man who is capable of 
corrupting the moral nature of a young 
and innocent girl would be also capable of 
playing the hypocrite to you and to all the 
world. Had your husband been known to 
be a libertine, had he ever been heard by 
me to give utterance to sentiments of 
questionable morality, I could not have 
allowed Nina to associate with him on 
intimate terms. He has been the wolf in 
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sheep's clothing ; I trusted her to him as if 
he had been her brother, and " 
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'* And you were quite safe in doing sb, 
interrupted Helen; she had listened impa- 
tiently to his wordy harangue. " Again I 
repeat I know my husband better than you 
do. Depend upon it there is a mistake 
somewhere. What evidence have you 
against him ?" 

*' I regret to say that my evidence is too 
strong to be explained away," replied Mr. 
Ponsonby, coldly. " She has been traced 
to Berkshire, to his cottage, and I believe 
she is there at this moment, if, afraid of 
discovery, he has not taken her away." 

" And even if she is there, and even if 
Lord Forrester is with her, which I doubt, 
he has not run away with her; you have no 
evidence to bring forward that she has 
ever had clandestine meetings with him 
here ? You have always been with them 
in their walks and rides ?" 
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" I believed so up to a day or two ago ; 
but since she went away, I have heard that 
he has been constantly seen with her dur- 
ing the summer in the most secluded parts 

of the Chase, and also , but I prefer not 

to say any more to you, Lady Forrester ; 
enough is known to put all doubt out of 
my mind for ever." 

" I am very sorry to hear all this," said 
Helen gravely, " but still my faith in Lord 
Forrester's honour is quite unshaken." 
Her voice quivered a little as she spoke ; 
she remembered how hard and unforgiving 
he had been to her, but the very remem- 
brance of his harshness made her only the 
more certain of his innocence regarding 
Nina ; severe he might be in his judgmepts, 
but he was not a hypocrite. ''Is it not 
possible," she continued, 'Hhat your in- 
formants, I do not ask who they are, may 
have been mistaken? Nina may have 
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been seen in the Chase with some other 
gentleman — some one who looked like my 
husband." 

'*It is not possible/' replied Mr. Pon- 
sonby ; he was deeply aggrieved and very 
obstinate. *' The misguided girl had a 
lover when she was in Plymouth, a Mr. 
Dundas, a wild young man in the Navy ; 
but when I dismissed him, of course there 
was an end of the affair. I do not think 
she cared very much for him ; but although 
I knew she liked Lord Forrester, the idea 
that he was making love to her in secret 
never occurred to me. I thought I 
could have trusted her to travel alone 
with him from one end of England to the 
other." 

" And you might have done so," Helen 
said warmly. "If Nina has got herself 
entangled in any foolish affair, depend 
upon it my husband is not her lover. No, 
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no !" and the wife's sweet face flushed all 
over. " I know he is not ; you cannot 
make me believe it." 

"Not even if you were to meet them 
together ?" 

" Well, I suppose if they i^ent off toge- 
ther to France or Italy I could not doubt 
it then," she answered, '' but as long as 
she is in Berkshire, where Lord Forrester 
and I are tolerably well known, I am sure 
the real lover, this Mr. Dundas probably, is 
somewhere in the background. I do not 
defend Nina for running away, remember,'' 
she added, "and I own I am surprised 
that Lord Forrester has not either sent 
her home or asked you to come for her ; 
but no doubt all will be explained when 
we see him. And now we must think about 
what is best to be done. What is known 
in the neighbourhood of her elopement?" 

" I fear it is being talked about a little 
to-day," Mr. Ponsonby answered uneasily ; 
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he knew that he had himself talked too 
much before his servants when he was 
angry, and he did not like to tell Helen that 
public opinion had already set in strongly 
against her husband. 

" Then there is no time to lose/' she 
said. '* I must go to Berkshire at once^ 
and if I find Nina there I must bring her 
and Arthur back here at once ; then if 
there is a lover in the background he must 
be found too, and if they are fond of one 
another, why, let them marry and be happy, 
poor things.'^ 

" But if all — ^if all is not quite as you 
hope, my dear Lady Forrester, you cannot 
bring Nina back here, you cannot expect 
me to receive her ?" 

*' I can expect you not to be harder 
upon her than your profession enjoins you 
to be upon a sinner," replied Helen, very 
warmly. ** And if — if it is true that my 
husband has led her into temptation, we 
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must still try to save her ; she must not 
be allowed to fall any lower. But I know 
he is innocent ; I am so sure of it that I 
do not mean to meet him as if he had been 
even suspected." 

Mr. Ponsonby, still unconvinced, rose to 

go. 

" Do you wish me to accompany you ?" 
he said. " I hope not, for I fear I could 
not restrain myself if I found that un- 
happy, deluded girl with Lord Forrester." 

" I think you had better stay quietly at 
home," Helen replied, ''for I fear that, 
even if I go to town this afternoon, I can- 
not go down to Berkshire until to-morrow; 
but in all probability I shall find my hus- 
band in town." 

Mr. Ponsonby said gravely that he hoped 
so, but Helen knew by his voice that he 
still held fast to his opinion. She had not 
spoken with greater confidence than she 
felt. Appearances were certainly very 
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strong against her husband — that she 
could not deny ; but, in spite of them, she 
was convinced of his innocence. Doubts 
of Nina did cross her mind more than once 
as she was on her way to London. The 
girl was very young and very romantic ; 
she might have fallen in love with Lord 
Forrester, and have followed him impul- 
sively, without giving a thought to the 
folly and rashness of her conduct. But 
then, if that had been the case, he would 
have sent her back at once, before there 
had been time for any suspicion to fall 
upon her. 

Another supposition quickly followed. 
Was it not probable that, in despair at 
being sent away by Lord Forrester — he 
could be so stern when he was angry — she 
had run away again, instead of returning 
to her home, and had come to some harm ? 
But that, too, was impossible. Lord For- 
rester would never have exposed her to 
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such peril ; lie would certainly have sent 
her back to Beauwood under proper pro- 
tection; 
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CHAPTER X. 

TT was past six o'clock when Helen 
■- reached London, not too late for her 
to go down to Maidenhead, but she went 
first to Beauwood House to see if her hus- 
band were there. He had been there in 
the morning for a few hours, but the porter 
believed '*his lordship" had gone down 
again to Berks. 

Helen went on to Paddington at once, 
and a little after eight she was at Maiden- 
head. She took a fly at the station, but 
she would not let it drive up to the cottage, 
so she walked, as Nina had done, carrying 
her travelling-bag. 
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There were lights in the drawing-room, 
but the shutters were not closed, nor the 
blinds drawn down, and Helen felt a little 
provoked that if, as Mr. Ponsonby had 
said, Nina and Lord Forrester were there 
together, he should so recklessly court 
observation from loiterers outside ; but 
then the innocent have no need to take 
precautions. 

She stood for a few moments in shadow 
upon the lawn, and looked into the room. 
She fully expected to see both Nina and 
her husband, but when her expectation 
was realised, she felt a flush rising to her 
face. Suppose that, after all, Mr. Pon- 
sonby was right, and that her confidence 
in the man by whom she herself had been 
so mistrusted and misjudged was mis« 
placed ? 

But as she watched him walking up and 
down— he had cleared a path for himself 
amongst the easy-chairs in the little draw- 
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ing-room — ^and then turned her eyes upon 
Nina, who was sitting in a dejected atti- 
tude upon a corner of the sofa, and evi- 
dently crying bitterly, her faith came back. 

" He has not any idea what he is sus- 
pected of," Helen said to herself as she 
went round to the front door and knocked 
loudly. 

" Lord Forrester and Miss Ponsonby are 
in the drawing-room, are they not ?" she 
said to the servant who let her in, as if the 
fact that her husband was there with a 
young lady was the most natural and proper 
thing in the world. 

" Yes, my lady,'' replied the maid ; the 
cottage was not large enough to accommo- 
date any tall footmen. In another mo- 
ment Helen had joined them. 

When Nina saw her, she jumped up and 
ran away into an adjoining room, for Lady 
Forrester was between her and the door 
leading into the hall, and there she sat, 

VOL. III. M 
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waiting and trembling in the semi-dark- 
ness for what would happen next. 

''I am so glad you have come," was 
Lord Forrester's greeting; and he spoke 
without any of the formality or restraint 
which was generally so very marked in his 
intercourse with his wife. " I was thinking 
of telegraphing for you the first thing to- 
morrow. That unfortunate child has got 
herself into such a scrape ! And I am 
fairly at my wit's end about her/* 

" Why is she here ?" asked Helen. She 
did not know how suspicious her tone was, 
but she felt provoked with Lord Forrester 
for being weak just where she had expected 
to find him strong. "She ought not to 
be here alone with you. Do you know 
what has been said of her, and of you r 
Do you know that you are suspected of 
having run away with her from her uncle's 
house ?" 

**"Who has dared," he began haughtily 
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— then the reasonableness of the suspicion 
strucjc him all at once. . '' Good Heavens, 
Helen 1" he said, "is this true? And do 
— do you believe that I am capable of such 
baseness ?" He had gone quite close to 
her, and he looked eagerly, searchingly 
into her face as he spoke. 

'' Certainly not," she answered, proudly 
and calmly, "You are not very lenient 
in your judgment of others " — he winced 
visibly — "but I am quite sure that, in 
spite of appearances, you did not bring 
Nina Ponsonby here. Had I thought that 
you were — ^were her lover, do you think I 
could have come here to-night ? But you 
will have some trouble to clear yourself 
with her uncle, and I think you must have 
been a little careless sometimes. Mr. 
Ponsonby says you have often been seen 
walking with her during the summer in 
Beauwood Chase." 

M 2 
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Lord Forrester was silent for a moment ; 
then lie said — 

" That is quite true. But I have never 
spoken " 

Helen held up her hand to stop him. 

" Assurances are not necessary to me/* 
she said. *' I do not know why Nina Pon- 
sonby is here with you, or why you have 
been unguarded enough to let her stay even 
for f our-and-twenty hours, when you must 
know how ill-natured the world is. But 
that you are not her lover, I am perfectly 
satisfied. I do not ask for any explana- 
tion you may not feel at liberty to give ; 
but I do ask you to persuade the girl to 
come back with me to Beau wood as soon as 
possible." 

*' Helen, you are the most generous 
creature in the world !" cried her husband ; 
but something in the expression of her face 
stopped him there, and he turned away 
with a sigh. The beautiful eyes, in which 
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he had so often read the language of love, 
were looking very coldly upon him just 
then, and all at once the mist of distrust 
through which he had been regarding her 
actions for so long a time, seemed to melt 
away, and he realized what a cruel wrong 
he had done her. He had often enough 
felt that it was hard to give her up as he 
had done, but hitherto he had been, to a 
certain extent, able to find excuses for 
persisting in his treatment by the un- 
alterable, unexplainable, and wholly inex- 
cusable fact that she had eloped with 
Captain Percival, and that she could hot 
bring forward any satisfactory proof that 
she had been guilty of that one indiscretion 
only. Appearances were strongly against 
her, and he had more faith in them than 
in the word of the woman whom he loved. 
Now appearances were quite as strong 
against himself, and yet Helen believed in 
him, not, he feared, because she loved him. 
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but because she judged him fairly by her 
own knowledge of his character. 

What a fool he had been ; how confident 
that slander could never touch, or sus- 
picion never rest upon him I It was hu- 
miliating beyond measure to find that he 
was supposed to have carried ofE a young 
lady from her lawful guardians while he 
had been most carefully protecting her, as 
he thought, from all the evil consequences 
of her rashness. 

Just before Helen's unexpected appear- 
ance he had been telling Nina, as kindly, 
but also as decidedly, as possible, that the 
very next day she must go back to her 
uncle, as the young man she had so fool- 
ishly married had evidently deserted her, 
and the poor girl was in the very act o£ 
entreating him to go down alone to Beau- 
wood — :leaving .her in Berkshire — to break 
the matter to Mr. Ponsonby — when the sight 
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of Lady Forrester had sent her flying from 
the room. 

In great perplexity, and with a whirl of 
new thoughts and old feelings in his head 
and heart, Lord Forrester, when suddenly 
checked by the expression in his wife's 
eyes, began again to walk up and down the 
room. 

" I see it all now," he said at last, with a 
sigh, " and I must have been blinder than 
a mole not to have kiiown from the very 
first the injury I was doing both to Nina 
and myself, and to you, also, Helen, by 
allowing her to stay here even for a night. 
It was very kind of you to come to my 
rescue in this way ; and I am really more 
grateful to you than I know how to ex- 
press." Helen's lip curled a little. " I 
suppose Ponsonby will listen to reason — 
he will not persist in holdiug me responsi- 
ble for having led that poor foolish girl 
astray ?*' 
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"Not if you can produce the real de- 
linquent," Helen answered, with a little 
smile, " for I suppose I am right in think- 
ing that there is a real lover in the backr 
ground ?" 

" Lover ! — there is a husband. The silly 
child is actually married, she says. She 
has put on her wedding-ring since she came 
here, and I can but hope, for her own sake, 
that it is all right." 

*' And did she run away to meet him ?" 
Helen asked. 

"Yes, her story is that, finding her 
marriage could not much longer be kept 
a secret, she telegraphed to this man — 
Dundas is his name, and he is in the Navy 
— to meet her at Paddington Station. He 
did not come, and not knowing what to 
do alone in London, she came down here to 
beg of me to help her. What she intend- 
ed to do if she had not found me here, I 
do not know, for she was afraid to go back 
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to the rectory ; but I believe she knew I 
was in the habit of coming here. Twice 
or three times, perhaps even oftener, I 
have met her quite by accident in the 
Chase, but I know she was in the habit of 
meeting Dundas there. The first time I 
met her she had just parted from him, and 
she was crying so bitterly that I asked her 
what was wroAg, and then she told me all 
about him, I advised her not to go on 
meeting him without her uncle's know- 
ledge, and she promised to be very pru- 
dent and guarded ; but you may imagine 
of what little value my advice was, when 
she married him as far back as July, and 
now that she is in this scrape he takes no 
notice of her. She came here on Tues- 
day. It is now Friday, and I foolishly 
allowed her to stay on from day to day, 
hoping that this Dundas would either tele- 
graph or come fco her. I have spent all 

my time at Paddington looking out for 
him.'' 
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" And where is his ship ?" 

" At Plymouth;* 

** Then either you or Mr. Ponsonby must 
go to Plymouth and find him. He must 
be made to acknowledge his wife ; and in 
the meantime she must come to the Chase. 
Perhaps, when it is known that she is 
staying with me, people will believe that 
you did not run away with her. Now, 
will you be good enough to stay here 
while I go and look for her ? Or I think 
I may as well say good night. It is very 
late." 

** Helen, stay with me for one moment," 
cried Lord Forrester, eagerly; and she 
turned at the door to hear what he had to 
say. But now that he had arrested her, 
he seemed suddenly to have lost the power 
of speech. He was actually ashamed to 
ask her to forgive him then. 

** I only wanted to ask if — if you dislike 
to do this — to take Nina home with you, 
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I mean ? — if you have any doubts remain- 
ing about her and me ?" 

" Doubts remaining !" she repeated, 
rather haughtily. " Such a question is 
unnecessary, Lord Forrester, for I have 
never had any doubts. You once judged 
me very hardly, but I am not bad enough 
to try to make Nina's friends believe a 
falsehood, even for your sake." 

Long pent-up feeling found expression 
in her hastily spoken words. She had 
never murmured against the hard measure 
her husband, in his jealous and suspicious 
anger, had meted out to her for the folly 
of her girlhood ; but now that their posi- 
tions were reversed, as it were, and judg- 
ment of him had been put into her hands, 
she could not help the sudden rush of bitter 
feeling that filled her heart when he asked 
if she had any doubts remaining. 

Before he could speak again she had 
hurried away, and she left behind her the 
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impression that her affection was estranged 
beyond the power of recall. 

** I must put an end to this," he said, 
when he found himself alon6. **I must 
find out if enough of the old love survives 
to enable her to forgive me for all my 
unjust suspicions. What a fool I have 
been to have kept her at arm's length aU 
these years ; and the more I felt conscious 
of still loving her, the more I seemed to 
harden my heart against her ! How hand- 
some she looked when she turned upon me 
just now ; and to think that I, her husband, 
have been suspected of a love affair with 
Nina Ponsonby! But I deserve it all 
richly. The fools would not have dared to 
accuse me, had it not been known that I 
was living estranged from my wife ! My 
wife ! my beautiful Helen ! Oh I to see 
those dear eyes once more looking lov- 
ingly into mine ! It does not often happen 
to a man to have to win his wife twice 
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over, but I must try to win mine now.'^ 
The expression of grave austerity, which 
had of late become almost habitual upon 
Lord Forrester's face, faded away alto- 
gether, as the idea of reconciliation with 
Helen took firm hold of him. 

" I must wait until all this afEair about 
Nina is over/' he thought, *' and until we 
are quiet again, either here, or at Beau- 
wood. Then, if I fail, if she no longer 
loves me, I must go away from England, I ' 
cannot live this miserable life any longer." 
The next morning Lord and Lady For- 
rester, and Nina, went down together to 
Beauwood. At Helen's suggestion, a tele- 
gram had been sent for an open carriage 
to meet them at the station, and many 
were the looks of surprise and incredulity 
sent after them as they drove through the 
little town to the Chase. The story of 
Nina's elopement with Lord Forrester had 
already gone far and wide, and yet there 
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she was, *' sitting beside my lady, and with 
my lord opposite," 

A message was quickly despatched to 
the rectory for Mr, Ponsonby, and when 
he came, Helen saw him alone, and told 
him Nina's story. He gave in doubtfully 
enough, but be could not gainsay the fact 
that Lady Forrester had actually got his 
niece with her at Beauwood. 

" And now what do you propose to do ?'* 
he asked. 

^' I propose to find Mr. Dundas, and to 
have the announcement of the marriage 
put into the Times without delay. Nina 
and her husband must be seen together, 
both here and at the rectory, and if that 
does not put an end to the slanderous 
gossip of the village and neighbourhood, 
Lord Forrester and Mrs. Dundas must just 
live it down/* 

"You have been very good to her, I 
must say," said Mr. Ponsonby, who felt 
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that he ought to say something grateful. 

" And to myself too," Helen answered. 
'' My husband's good name is as dear to 
me as my own.*' He was not present, so 
she spoke warmly. *' Poor little Nina has 
been very foolish, but^ after all, we must 
not be too hard upon her; think how much 
worse it might have been." 

" You think she is really married, then?" 
said the suspicious uncle. 

*'I am sure of it; and I cannot help 
hoping that Mr. Dundas will have some 
good excuse to give for his strange silence. 
You and Lord Forrester must go to Ply- 
mouth to-morrow, to look after him ; and 
please make it as public as you can that 
you are to dine here this evening.'' 

But even kt Plymouth Dundas could not 
be found. The day before Nina ran away, 
the Victory had received sudden sailing 
orders from the Admiralty. The British 
flag had been insulted somewhere the other 
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side of the world, and two men-of-war had 
been ordered at once to go and punish the 
aggressors without delay, so it was proba- 
. ble that months would elapse before Dundas 
could be again in England. 

He had never received Nina's telegram, 
and as he did not dare to write to her un- 
less he had an envelope addressed by her 
own hand, he was obliged to sail without 
letting her know. The poor young fellow 
was sadly put out, and had at first serious 
thoughts of deserting ; but honour proved 
even stronger than love, and he found 
what comfort he could in the hope that 
Nina would understand and not misjudge 
him when she heard of the sudden depart- 
ure of the Victory. 

But this totally unlooked-for event 
created a serious complication. The idea 
that Dundas was either ill or faithless had 
suggested itself to Lady Forrester. That 
he had been ordered off at a few hours* 
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notice, and that it would be impossible to 
hold any communication with him for 
months, was a contingency for which she 
was not prepared. 

When poor little Nina heard the dread- 
ful news, that the Victory had left England, 
she collapsed utterly, and bedame quite 
passive in Helen's hands. She explained, 
entirely to her own satisfactioD, the reason 
why the young man had not written to her 
before he left, and reproached herself 
bitterly for never having sent more than 
one envelope at a time addressed to Miss 
Ponsonby. K he had had a supply by 
him, this mischance could not have hap- 
pened. 

She was so ashamed and confounded 
when she was told that she was supposed 
to have run away with Lord Forrester, 
that she could not bear to see him, so she 

stayed almost entirely with Helen, who was 

•» > 

very kind to her, far kinder than a woman 
VOL. in. N 
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who had not known what it was to be 
tempted would have been. 

But the serious question of what was to 
be done with the young wife during the 
absence of her husband had to be settled 
without delay. To announce that she was 
married, ftnd not at the same time to be 
able to produce Dundas, would only 
strengthen the already wide-spread belief 
that Lady Forrester and Mr. Ponsonby 
were trying to gloss over the grave fault 
committed by the niece of the one, and the 
husband of the other. Abeady Helen's 
conduct in the matter had been amply dis- 
cussed, and some severely blamed, while 
others praised her magnanimity in screen- 
ing her guilty husband. 

Lady Forrester looked the affair steadily 
in the face, and when she found that she was 
quite powerless to turn the tide of public 
opinion, she decided that it would be better 
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for Nina to be siBut away somewhere until 
her marriage could be proved. 

Lady Olivia was the person chosen to 
take charge of her ; she intended to winter 
in the south of France, and she was then 
spending the autumn in Switzerland. She 
consented to receive Nina, really to oblige 
Helen, and she promised to be kind to her. 
The peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and the fact that the young wife was 
about to become a mother, made her at 
first shrink from the responsibility; but she 
could not resist her sister-in-law's entrea- 
ties, and she even came as far as Paris, 
where Helen met her with the poor girl, 
who was now no longer the bright, happy, 
wilful creature of a year before. 

*'I can never thank you enough, you 
have been so good to me," she sobbed, as 
she clung to Lady Forrester to say good- 
bye. ** I believe you are the only woman 

n2 
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in the world who would have believed my 
story without some proof, and indeed, 
indeed I am sorry to have given so much 
trouble/' 

She certainly had givfen trouble, and of a 
very serious kind, but she had also done 
some good ; she had made Lord Forrester 

think less highly of himself, and she had 

♦ 

roused Helen from the apathy in which she 
seemed to have spent her life since her 
separation from her husband. She and 
he had been meeting more frequently than 
usual during the past few weeks, and she 
felt that she could not any longer endure the 
anomaly of her present existence ; so she 
determined, once for all, to ask Lord 
Forrester to allow her to live altogether 
apart "from him. 

She came to this resolution on her way 
back from France to Berkshire, where he 
was again staying. She felt very tired and 
worn out when she at last reached the end 
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of her journey, for she had stayed but one 
night in Paris, and she was beginning also 
to suffer from the reaction of all the worry 
and excitement she had had about Nina. 

But before rest was possible she had to 
nerve herself for one more trial, that of 
proposing to her husband complete and 
final separation. She was weary to death 
of the part she had now been playing 
for nearly four years. 
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my own dear loving wife once more." 
He came nearer, for she had risen when 
he began to speak, and tried to take her 
hand, but she drew back. 

'* You must not confound what you call 
my noble generosity with — with a warmer 
feeling," she answered, with icy coldness 
of look and tone. " I could not believe 

that you were Nina Ponsonby's lover, not 

» . 
because I cared for you as of old, but be- 
cause I know that you are honourable and 
high-principled, although very harsh in 
your judgment of others. "We are not all 
constituted alike ; you think badly of all 
women who have once made the slightest 
mistake, and you would have been very 
hard upon poor little Nina if she had 
trusted to the honour of Mr. Dundas, and 
had been deceived. That is your nature 
— you cannot help yourself. I know that, 
if you had forgiven me the only deception 
I had ever been guilty of, and had allowed 
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me to prove my disinterested affection for 
you, all would have been well between us. 
That I had been foolish, I could not deny, 
but I was npt unworthy of your love." 

" I know it but too well," he said very 
low. 

**Yet you believed the very worst of 
me," Helen went on rapidly, as if she had 
not heard him, " and, quite as much for 
the sake of your own pride as to spare 
me, you condemned me to the miserable 
life which has lasted for nearly four years. 
Now I demand to be set free, for I cannot, 
and I will not, bear it any longer. Your 
presence is but a daily reminder of the 
misery I have gone through ; if my fault 
was great, my punishment has been greater 
still." 

" This is really your wish ?" he answered, 
surprised out of his usual calmness by the 
vehemence of her appeal. " You will not 
listen to me when I tell you how deeply 
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and sincerely I repent of my want of trust 
in you ; it has been brought home to me 
but too keenly by the events of the past 
few weeks. Helen, it is your husband 
who pleads— is my fault beyond forgive- 
ness ? I love you, God knows how dearly T' 

" It may be so/' she answered, with the 
same icy coldness, " but no such plea can 
weigh with me now ; and besides, pardon 
me for saying so, I think you deceive 
yourself ; you wUl be much happier when 
we are apart." 

" I can see that you will," he answered, 
so sadly and hopelessly that her heart was 
stirred, and she had to turn her head away 
quickly to hide the tears that rushed to 
her eyes, " and your wishes must be com- 
plied with as soon as possible ; then I can 
go away — away from England, I mean — 
and by the time I come back, if I ever do 
come back, the world will have given up 
talking about us." 
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"Ever?" she repeated, half involun* 
tarily. 

"Yes," he said — "why should I come? 
You can bring up our boy." 

She longed to tell him to stay, but the 
words would not come, and when he asked 
her if she would not say " good-bye," she 
gave him her cold hand in silence, utterly 
unconscious that he had made up his mind 
not to see her again before he left Eng« 
land. But when she was alone, tired 
as she was, she sat on far into the night 
with the word "ever" ringing in her 
ears. 

" And yet I am sure I do not love him,'^ 
she said. "A year or two ago I might 
have listened to him, if he had come to me 
and spoken as he did to-night ; but now 
it is too late." 

Is it not ever thus? With our own 
hands we shut ourselves out from our 
earthly Paradise. 
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The next morning, Lord Forrester went 
^arly to London ; his wife's indifference 
had changed the whole aspect of life for 
him, and his wish was now to get away as 
soon as possible. He was not too proud, 
but he was too hopeless, to make a second 
^ippeal to her. 

He planned out a tour which would take 
several years to accompUsh-he meanly in 
the first instance, to go to America, and 
then across the plains to the Pacific. If 
he started immediately, he might get 
some sport on the way. " And if I leave my 
bones in some far-away spot," he thought 
bitterly, " it will not matter. Even my 
boy loves his mother better than he loves 
me. 

He had on the table before him, amongst 
his maps and some business papers which 
his lawyer had brought to be signed, a 
beautiful miniature of Helen, and the lovely 
eyes spoke to him eloquently of the happi- 
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ness he had vainly tried to bring back. 
'' I have this to remmd me of her/' he said, 
as he closed the case and laid it aside ta 
put into his travelling-bag. 

He had intended to run down to Berk- 
shire to see her again, but he changed his 
mind at the last moment, and wrote to her 
instead. He told her the day he was to 
leave, and the name of the vessel by which 
he was to sail from Liverpool, and ex- 
plained that Mr. Bieed, the lawyer, would 

tell her all the arrangements he had made 
for her separate niaintenance. By not so 
much as a word did he betray the sorrow 
that was wringing his heart as he wrote. 

But as soon as Helen knew that it might 
be years before she saw him again, her 
proud heart was humbled and softened, 
and she longed to recall the unkind words 
she had said to him. The look of disap- 
pointment and desolation that had gradu- 
ally gathered and deepened upon his face 
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i^^hen she reminded him of his injustice, 
and spoke doubtingly of his renewed love, 
haunted her sleeping and waking, and her 
misery and remorse reached their climax 
when the evening came upon which she 
knew he was to start for Liverpool to meet 
the Ounard steamer. 

The London morning papers did not 
reach Maidenhead until noon, and the day 
after her husband's departure Helen was 
sitting at luncheon when they were brought 
in to her. More from idleness than from 
interest, she took one of them and opened 
it, but presently all the colour faded out 
of her face, and she felt that she was 
turning sick and faint, for she read in large 
letters: " Terrible railway accident, and loss 
of life between London and Liverpool." 
The train by which her husband had tra- 
veiled, an express, had dashed into a 
goods train, and the damage and loss of 
life was, so the telegrams said, impossible 
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to estimate. The first-class carriages were 
smashed to atoms, and all the first-class 
passengers had been terribly injured, and 
many had been killed. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, and 
with a feeling of utter hopeless despair at 
her heart, Lady Forrester rang the bell 
and ordered a carriage to come at once to 
take her to the station. She could not 
rest for one moment until she had ascer- 
tained her husband's fate. It was but a 
short journey to town, and yet the train 
seemed to her only to creep along, her 
misery and impatience were so great. 

" I shall never see him again," was the 
burden of her thoughts ; " and if I had not 
been so proud and so unbelieving, he would 
not have made that journey. Ah 1 if I 
could but tell him how sorry I am, and that 
I do love him still !" 

She drove at once from Paddington to 
Mr. Reed's chambers in Lincoln's Inn. 
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He was not at home — out of town, in fact, 
but in less than half an hour he rattled up 
in a hansom from King's Cross. He had 
been away in one of the midland counties, 
and on his way up he had read the news of 
the accident. 

The shock was so great that he came 
into his office in a state of excitement and 
consternation far exceeding that of Lady 
Forrester herself. But then he had r^ad 
a paragraph in the Times which had escaped 
her notice. 

She read it with hot, dry eyes, while he 
stood before her, running his fingers 
through his hair, and wondering to himself 
why husbands and wives could not agree. 
The paragraph was as follows : — 

" We understand that Earl Forrester was 
a passenger in the ill-fated Liverpool ex- 
press, the terrible accident to which we 
report in another column. His gun-case, 
and other articles belonging to him, have 
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already been picked up among the d^bris^ 
It is said that the unfortunate nobleman^ 
who was universally esteemed and roi* 
spected by all classes, was about to proceed 
on a tour round the world. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his only son, who 
was born February 18, 18 " 

The paper fell from Helen's shaking 
hands. 

" Oh, how am I to bear it ?" she said — 
*' for I believe there is no hope." 

" I greatly fear so," said Mr. Reed . * ' But 
I think I had better go to Euston at once 
and make inquiries." 

" You had better go down the line and 
see if — ^if they have found — anything." 

She could not say *' found him/' and yet 
she had a frightful vision of her husband's 
mutilated body being thrown about un- 
recognized and uncared for at the scene of 
the accident* 

" And do you think of waiting for my 

VOL. m. 
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report here?" said Mr. Reed. He was 
half afraid to leave her alone. She was out- 
wardly calm, but her pale face, parched 
lips, and hoarse voice told what she was 
suffering. 

*' I think I can bear the suspense better 
here/' she said. " I do not suppose you 
will be very long away." 

'* A great deal must depend upon what 
they can tell me at Euston. If there's 
really no hope, I had better telegraph , to 
you that I have gone down the line to 
make — to do what is necessary." 

He took her into his own little sitting- 
room, and there he left her alone. She 
sat down in an arm-chair, because it hap- 
pened to be close to her; and there she 
remained motionless, thinking of her hus- 
band. She fancied she saw him again, 
standing before her, and making his touch- 
ing appeal to her to forgive him. She re- 
membered the sound of his voice, and then 
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suddenly she remembered him as she had 
seen him for the first time, standing up in 
his boat amongst her little brothers and 
sisters. He had often told her since how 
he had fallen in love with her at first sight, 
and somehow the memory of the unfortunate 
affair with Perciyal faded altogether from 
her mind at the moment. The agonized 
and remorseful wife, who knew at last how 
dearly she loved her husband, had no 
thoughts to give then to the folly of her 
girlhood. 

She could not have told how long she 
had been sitting there waiting for Mr. 
Reed, when she was suddenly aroused, and 
all her senses were awake in an instant. 
She fancied she had heard her husband's 
voice. She sat up, and listened intently, 
but it was all a delusion — the house was 
perfectly still. "Ah," she thought, "how 
often that fancy will deceive me during the 
long years I may have to live without him ! 

02 
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Oh, Arthur, Arthur ! my love I my love !*' 

She threw herself upon the ground be- 
side the chair, and sobbed wildly and bit- 
terly. .Was she not terribly punished for 
her dogged and unwomanly pride ? It had 
given her such satisfcwstion to deny him, 
when he had asked her to be reconciled^ 
and had pleaded his love for her with such 
tenderness in voice and eyes, but where 
was her triumph now? She had never 
ceased to love him, yet she had refused to 
listen to him, and had sent him to his 
death. 

It was growing dusk in the little parlour 
behind the office when Mr. Beed came 
back. 

*'Tou have some good news,'* Helen 
said, when she saw his face. 

Strictly speaking, he had not any news, 
but he was not as hopeless as he had been 
when he left her. Several of the officials 
were of opinion that Lord Forrester had 
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not been in the train at all ; that he had 
found out, on arriving at the station, that 
he had still a day to spare before the 
steamer sailed, and that he had ordered 
his servant to start with the baggage, and 
to wait for him at Liverpool. 

But then, on the other hand, two porters 
declared they had seen Lord Forrester in 
a first-class carriage, just before the train 
started ; again, a news-boy, who had read 
the account of his lordship's death in one 
of his papers, said a guard had told him 
that Lord Forrester had been at Euston 
that very morning, about eleven or twelve, 
but the guard had gone off on one of his 
journeys, and the bpy's tale was not be- 
lieved. So Mr. Reed, very much puzzled, 
had come back to Helen to make his report. 

" I do not like to hope," she said, '^ be- 
cause the men who say that he did not go 
may not have known him." 

" And the men who say he went may 
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not have known him either," replied Mr. 
Eeed. " So, you see, we cannot be cer- 
tain." 

*' Not until you have been to the scene 
of the accident," said Helen. '*! wish I 
could go myself, but I know I could not 
bear it. Besides, my boy is alone at the 
cottage, and I ought to go back to him. 
There is a train to Maidenhead at seven 
o'clock, and it is not six yet. I know you 
will make every possible inquiry, and you 
must telegraph to me the first thing to- 
morrow." 

Mr. Reed took her to Paddington, but she 
scarcely spoke a word during the long 
drive from Lincoln's Inn, and sliewas verjr 
thankful when the train started, and she 
was alone with her sad thoughts once 
more. 

The last time she had made the journey 
from town at that hour the days were 
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longer and it was scarcely dusk when she 
had reached the station, but now she could 
hardly see even the outline of the cottage, 
as she walked up from the gate. The 
windows, too, were closed now, but there 
was the faint reflection as of a fire shining 
through the blinds. 

As is sometimes the case in country 
houses (the servants not having been round 
to shut up for the night), the hall doQf 
stood open, and Helen went in without 
ringing. She could not bear to see any- 
one, not even her boy, until her suspense 
was over. There seemed to be so • many 
conflicting opinions about Lord Forrester's 
fate that she hardly knew what to think, 
but her fears almost forced her to look 
upon the darkest side. 

She crossed the hall, then hesitated for 
a moment. Should she go at once to her 
room and try to sleep away the hours that 
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must elapse before she could hear any 
further news from Mr. Eeed ? But she 
was faint from want of food, and she could 
not hope to keep up her strength without 
taking some ; so she turned away from the 
stairs, opened the door of the drawing- 
room, and went in. 

There was a fire, but it was scarcely 
bright enough to show clearly the ob- 
jects upon which the flickering light fell, 
and Helen's heart seemed to stand still as 
her eyes fell upon a motionless figure in a 
chair which stood directly in front of the 
hearth. But one man in the world had any 
right to be there, and even if he were stiQ 
alive he was not in Berkshire. And yet — 
she stole forward breathlessly, half afraid 
to confirm either hopes or fears ; but in an 
instant the light of joy was upon her face 
again. Her husband was reclining there 
calmly asleep before her ; his hands were 
folded, and between them he held the case 
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containing the miniature of his wife. The 
last object upon which his eyes had rested 
before sleep can^e upon him had been her 
^ pictured face. 

" He does love me/' she said softly to 
herself. Then she stooped over him, and 
the touch of her lips upon his forehead 
and the warm tears that fell unbidden with 
the kiss, awoke him. 

"Where am I?" he said. *'Who is 
this?" 

Her arms were round him, but her voice 
was so choked she could only sob out, 
" Arthur, forgive me 1" 

He clasped her to his heart in silent 
rapture. It was one of those ecstatic 
moments which strike the voice dumb. 
Intense feeling has no power to expend 
itself- in words, but the reconciliation 
between the long-parted husband and wife 
was complete. Lord Forrester did not 
want to know what had broken down the 
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barrier ; Helen's head was leaning on his 
breast, and the love-light was once more 
shining in her beautiful eyes. 

But after a time, even lovers — be they 
married or single — come to their senses 
again, and are able to explain to one 
another how unexpected events have been 
brought about, so Lord Forrester told his 
wife why he had not travelled by the fatal 
train. 

The porter's story had been quite true ; 
Lord Forrester had found, on inquiry at 
the station, that he had miscalculated the 
time by four-and-twenty hours, and that 
to catch the steamer for New York he 
need not start for Liverpool until the next 
day. 

" So, my darling," he said, " I came here 
to get one more last look at you. Of 
course, I could have gone to Liverpool and 
waited there for a steamer, but the longing 
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to see you again was irresistible, so I came 
down here instead." 

" You came here ?'' she repeated blush- 
ing, wife though she was, under his fond 
admiring gaze, **but how was it? You 
were not really here, at the cottage, were 
you?" 

*' Yea. I was here, and I was quite half 
an hour standing outside that window 
looking at you. The lamps had been 
lighted, but the windows were still open, 
and, of course, everything in the room was 
quite distinct to me. You were sitting by 
the table yonder, and you had a book, but 
you never turned a page all the time I 
watched you. You looked sad, I thought,^ 
and I wondered if you were thinking of 
me. 

" I was thinking of you all the evening^ 
for I supposed you were about starting on 
your journey, and it grieved me to remem- 
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picture, and I was thinking how providen- 
tial it was that I had come for my little 
stolen peep at you when I fell asleep." 

" Then, under God, it was your love for 
me that saved your life," said Helen, rever- 
ently, as she raised her head to meet his 
kiss. '* Gh, Arthur, I think if you had 
died I must have died too, for the agony 
of remembering how I had let my pride 
Qtand between us would have been too 
terrible to bear. Can you forgive me — 
everything ?" 

" My own dear love I can you forgive 
me ? As Olivia often told me, I behaved like 
a fool or a madman, and when I think of 
your noble trust in me when appearances 
were so strong against me " 

*' But not so strong as against me," she 
interrupted, in a whisper. . 

He clasped her still closer to his heart, 

*' Let by-gones be by-gones, my darling I 
I know now the worth of the true heart I 
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wounded so cruelly in my jealous anger.'* 

"Do you know, Arthur/' said Helen, 
next day, when she and her husband were 
writing a joint epistle to Lady Olivia, 
•■ our «K>nomation wa» a v^ry' ta^e and 
common-place affair, after all. I did not 
scream or faint, or do anything I ought to 
have done when I found you asleep by the 
fire." 

" But you did what was far more agree- 
able and sensible, darling — ^you gave me a 
kiss. But I suppose that is tame and com- 
mon-place between a mere husband and 
wife." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TT is like a migration to another planet 
-^ to come down from London to settle 
in a quiet village, or small country town, 
in Hampshire, Devon, or Dorset. Ii;i the 
former, within sight of the blue sea. and 
yet almost under the shade of the grand 
old trees of the New Forest, there is a 
charming little town, quiet, without being 
absolutely dull, surrounded with pretty 
and attractive if not grand scenery, but 
happily too little known to be overrun by 
tourists or autumn visitors. 

There are a few county families in the 
neighbourhood, and they make society for 
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one another, and they are not too high and 
mighty to be friendly with the town's- 
people. There is a first-rate grammar^ 
school at Oombhurst, of which the inhabi- 
tants are justly proud ; and in the whole 
of England there is not a prettier rectory 
than the rambling two-storied house, 
covered on one side with roses, and on 
the other with Virginia creeper, which was 
the home of the young rector of Comb- 
hurst, Frank Lumley. He had been a 
distinguished scholar at Oxford, and he 
held extreme High Church views. It was 
not generally known, but it was suspected, 
that he advocated celibacy for the clergy 
of the Anglican Church, yet, in spite of his 
advanced opinions, he was a very genial 
and pleasant gentleman, and by no means 
averse to the society of women. 

To see him now, on a bright evening in 
May, as he leans against the organ in his 
picturesque little church, which, by energy 
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and perseverance, he has had " restored '* 
into a perfect little temple, he does not look 
as if Nature had intended him for an an- 
chorite. . He is listening to a mass of 
Mozart's, and his dark eyes are fixed upon 
the beautiful face of the lady who is play- 
ing. 

Never before has Frank Lumley seen a 
face so lovely as that of the young widow, 
Mrs. Calvert, who, about two months be- 
fore, had come to Combhurst, and taken 
the little cottage which might be said to 
join the rectory, for the garden of the 
latter and the miniature pleasure-ground 
of the former ran side by side. 

Of course the rector, as in duty bound, 
had called upon his new parishioner. He 
would have done just the same had she 
been old and ugly ; but it was pleasant to 
find that she was neither the one nor the 
other, and, also, that she was intellectual, 
and able to play classical music on his be- 
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loved organ. Througli his influence, she 
was visited by the county people, but she 
let it be known that in consequence of a 
recent affliction she could not go into so- 
ciety, so her life at Combhurst was quiet 
in the extreme. 

The truth was, she was a little afraid to 
accept invitations. It was just possible 
that she might meet some one who knew 
that her name was not, and never had 
l)een, Mrs. Calvert, at the houses of her 
new acquaintances, and she did not choose 
to run the risk ; besides, she had had 
enough, and more than enough, of society ; 
she knew every move in the game, and 
after her recent experience of the fickle- • 
ness of the fashionable world, she felt in- 
clined to be cynical, and to keep aloof from 
companionship. 

She made an exception, however, in fa- 
vour of Frank Lumley; besides, he was 
her near neighbour, and she was constantly 

p2 
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meeting him, and it was agreeable to her 
to have an intellectual man to talk to. He 
had been rather shy with her at first, as 
though he felt half afraid to associate on 
intimate terms with one whose conversa- 
tion was so much more interesting than 
that of the old women in the village whom 
he visited with conscientious regularity 
once in every week. He used to tell him- 
self that it was her conversation he found 
so delightful, but he could not long hide 
from himself that h,r beaufy ™, hor 
greatest charm. After all, he w^s only 
eight-an d-twenty . 

He tried very hard to get Mrs. Calvert 
to take an interest in his parish, but he 
failed utterly. She told him frankly that 
she was not good enough, and not suffi- 
ciently interested in children to take a class 
in his Sunday-school, or to go about read- 
ing the Bible to the sick poor. 

"The right feeling would grow upon 
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you, dear Mrs. Calvert," he had said, in 
his earnest and slightly sententious man- 
ner. He could not associate the idea of 
anything except goodness with that ex- 
quisite face and perfect form. Those who 
had known Cecilia when she was Mrs. 
Westbrook, could have told him how much 
of her bloom she had lost since her second 
marriage. She was very lovely still, and 
the tranquillity of her life at Combhurst, 
although it must be confessed that it was 
at times monotonous as compared with the 
whirl to which she had been accustomed, 
had done much to bring back the bright- 
ness to her eyes and the natural colour to 
her cheeks. 

Music was her great resource at that 
time, especially if she wanted to escape 
from disagreeable thoughts. If she tried 
to read even the most amusing and excit- 
ing of modern fictions, memory would begin 
to work, and it was her own history she 
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saw on the pages before her. '* If I were 
to write my recollections," she was wont to 
say, " what a much more interesting book 
they would make than any of these I get 
from Mudie !" 

And yet, although all the scenes in which 
she had been a.n actor were so clearly im- 
pressed upon her memory, it seemed some- 
times as if the events of the past could not 
have happened to her, as she contrasted 
the ''fitful fever "of her life, from the 
death of Edgar Westbrook up to the mo- 
ment of her humiliation on the promenade 
at Brighton, with the peaceful monotony 
of Combhurst. Had she ever known Leda 
Fortescue? — had the brief but uncertain 
joy of her engagement with Edward Saville 
ever been hers ? — had he really cast her off 
with hard and cutting, words ? — ^had she 
been one of the chief actors in the gor- 
geous ceremonial which had transformed 
Mrs. Westbrook into the Princess Petofi ? 
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— ^had she ever been mad and wicked 
enough to accept Percival as a lover when 
he could not be her husband ? 

She could not pretend that he had de-» 
ceived her, and led her into a trap; no, 
•she was an experienced woman of the 
world, and she had not the shadow of an 
excuse to ofEer for her conduct. But the 
most seemingly unreal of all the incidents 
of her life were those which had taken 
place in Hungary ; and yet she shuddered 
still as she felt again in imagination the 
sting of the Prince's riding-whip upon her 
shoulders. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that she took refuge iti music. It was 
not that she threw her whole heart into it, 
as some restless and unhappy people can 
do, but it soothed her — ^helped her to bear 
the present and to forget the past. 

She was not blind to the fact that, with- 
out an effort on her part (for, to do her 
justice, she had not tried to captivate him) 
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the young rector of Combhurst was rapidly 
becoming enslaved by her beauty. She 
saw all his struggles to resist the fascina- 
tion ; she noted how he tried to avoid her, 
and how futile all his efforts proved. 

Of all the residents in his large parish, ' 
Mrs. Calvert seemed, after a time, to be the 
one most in need of his daily visits ; and so 
it went on throughout the summer. He did 
not know what the end would be, but he 
knew at last that he loved this beautiful 
stranger as men such as he love but once 
in a life-time. 

Principle, or, rather, the ideas in which 
he had been educated, and passion waged 
a long and very unequal conflict in his 
mind. Was she a snare sent by the 
enemy of souls to entrap him unawares, or 
was she the angel who was to cheer and 
brighten his path through the wilderness P 

I am painfully aware that, in describing 
the growth of Frank Lumley's love for the 
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beautiful woman whom the readers of this 
history of her life know to be utterly- 
worthless, I am going over ground that has 
been traversed many and many a time. 
But the axiom that there is nothing new 
under the sun is perhaps more true as 
regards the joys and sorrows, trials and 
temptations, which meet us in real life and 
in fiction, than it is of any other, thing in 
ihe world. In real life, as in fiction, which 
ought to reflect some aspect of human 
life, either from the bright side or from 
the dark, many a manly and consistent 
young Christian gentleman has given all 
the love of his heart to a woman such as 
we know Cecilia Westbrook to have been, 
and has found his mistake, perhaps, when 
he has called her by the holy name of wife, 
and has seen his child upon her bosom. 
But in fiction we can save him from such 
a fate, if, indeed, the exigencies of the 
story do not demand his sacrifice. 
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Lumley used to sit up half the night 
thinking about her when, as was not un- 
frequently the case, he had met her wan- 
dering about alone by the sea-shore, and 
had escorted her back to her home. Those 
walks in the sweet twilight of summer, 
with Mrs. Calvert leaning upon his arm, 
were almost too much happiness for the 
ardent and impressionable young clergy<« 
man ; and when he had said good night at 
her own door, and, with his dark eyes fixed 
upon her, had tried to read in her beautiful 
but perfectly calm face if the wild desire to 
call her his own found any echo in her 
heart, he would turn away, to begin anew 
the conflict which well-nigh maddened him. 
Was love for mere earthly beauty to turn 
him aside from what he had fondly be- 
lieved were the fixed principles of his life ? 

And then, supposing that he could at 
last find comfort in the conviction that, al- 
though a priest, he might marry, was there 
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any hope, even the faintest, that such a 
radiantly beautiful creature as Mrs. Calvert 
would ever love him, and become his wife? 
There were moments when he fancied he 
had seen those lovely eyes melt into ten- 
derness, or flash with a light which, ta 
poor weak human nature, is more alluring 
still. He thought over all she had told him 
about herself, and how little it was, after 
all. Who was she? Why had she come 
to this quiet country place? Was she 
without friends ? , She had told him, half 
laughing, one day, that she neither got 
nor wrote any letters. He had not thought 
much about it at the time, but was it not 
a strange fact, in those days of cheap 
postage ? . 

He fancied she was rich, from her Bur-» 
roundings in her house, and from her dress, 
but about her income, as about herself, she 
was silent. Had she a history, then, and 
was it sad, or tragic, or both ? Good and 
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noble she was, he had no doubt on those 
essential points. He would have staked 
his life that her name stood far, far above 
the reach of slanderous tongues ! Could 
a cheek and chin so exquisitely moulded 
belong to a woman who had ever been 
guilty of an act of which she was ashamed? 
So the lover reasoned. Had any words 
save those that were pure and truthful ever 
fallen from those beautiful lips, or been 
conveyed in a glance from the sweetest 
eyes in the world ? 

And with what feelings did Mrs. Calvert, 
as Cecilia now called herself, regard this, 
her latest conquest ? She was gratified 
to see that her beauty ,had not lost its 
power, that was all. She was indifferent 
to the man whom she soon found she could 
sway with a look, and make tremble from 
head to foot with a touch of her hand. 

"Ah!" she used to say, "if Edward 
Saville had but felt for me what he does, 
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mine would have been a very different 
fate I" 

Sometimes she amused herself by trying 
her power over him, by being alternately 
graciously kind or frigidly cold, but in her 
mind there was uncertainty almost as great 
as in his. She could not decide whether 
to accept or reject the proposal which she 
felt sure Lumley would sooner or later 
make to her. 

She hesitated, because, for the first time 
in her life, it had begun to dawn upon her 
that there was a wide difference between 
right and wrong. Her easy creed, up to 
the present, had been that the crooked road 
was by far the most agreeable to walk upon; 
but her experience, since her return to 
England, had taught her that, although up 
to a certain point those who outrage the 
fixed laws of morality are tolerated, and 
even enconraged, a time comes when the 
Tower of Siloam falls upon some half-dozen. 
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or it may be upon one only, not one whit 
worse than those who stand unharmed 
about the ruin I 

Suddenly and unexpectedly the *' Tower" 
had fallen upon Cecilia Westbrook, and the 
shock had been a very rude awakening I 
She could scarcely understand at first what 
had happened. She knew what she had 
been from the very outset of her career. 
During her last visit to England her con- 
duct had been reckless in the extreme, she 
had seemed almost to defy public opinion, 
and yet, up to the very day that she had 
been hurried off to Homburg by her angry 
and suspicious husband, she had been re- 
ceived at all the very best houses in London. 

Eemembering all this, it now seemed 
doubly hard upon her to be ostracized from 
society for what she had not done. But, 
after a time, she accepted the situation 
philosophically enough. She knew that no 
amount of protestations on her part could 
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dear her from the charge of having eloped 
with the Austrian Count von Beichel. She 
often laughed to herself as she went over 
her private history, as it is known to the 
reader, and thought what a successful 
humbug she had been. Would any of 
those fashionable fine ladies — some of 
whom contrived so successfully to keep 
the eleventh commandment, ''Thou shalt 
not be found out " — ^have followed her lead, 
as they had done contentedly enough, had 
they known the story of the diamond ring, 
or her deception of Leda Fortescue ? Now 
that her career as a recognized woman of 
fashion was at an end, she longed to be 
able to assemble her former associates 
around her, and to tell them the truth 
about herself — ^how they had ffeted and 
caressed her, while she was successfully 
carrying out the most cruel deception ever 
planned by a heartless woman, and hOw, 
when really sinned against herself, and in 
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sore need of friends, she had been coolly 
thrown over, and all kinds of slanders 
circulated and believed against her. 

She was too keen-sighted not to know 
that she richly deserved her downfall, but 
that did not make it the more easy to bear. 
She had had, during her imprisonment in 
Hungary, some vague longings after a more 
truthful and honest life. As the famous 
heroine of " Vanity Fair ^ was wont to say 
that she could be very good if she had five 
thousand a year, so CeciUa Westbrook, 
when even in her own estimation she had 
sunk very low indeed, thought she might 
be able to recover her usual complacent 
self-love, if she could but start fresh as the 
wife of Captain Percival. 

But that resource had failed ; and when, 
in the quiet country place in which she had 
buried herself just that she might have 
time to think over and determine upon 
her plans for the future, a means of re- 
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habilitation presented itself in the shape of 
marriage with the young priest, who would 
have hidden himself away from her in the 
farthest corner of the world had he known 
what she was^ She hesitated and doubted. 
She did not love him, so iu refusing him 
the pain would not fall upon her ; but even 
her worldly nature could not help feeling 
respect for the noble unselfishness of his 
life, and for the purity which marked every 
thought that he put into words. 

Could she drag him down to her level ? 
Could she add yet one more to the many 
deceptions she had practised, and accept 
the love which, in offering it to her, Frank 
Lumley fancied he was offering to a woman 
pure in heart and life as she was perfect in 
face and form ? No, she could not do it. 
She pictured his agony if even what was 
known of her history should ever reach 
his ears. Would not the shame of having 
to stand detected before him be almost 
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more than she could bear? ** I am not a 
good woman, but I am not bad enough for 
that/' she said to herself, as she sat at the 
inndow of her little drawing-room, and 
watched the light burning steadily in the 
room which she knew to be the young 
rector's study. She could see plainly across 
the garden and pleasure-ground that lay 
T^etween the two houses. Was he writing 
lis sermon, or was he thinking of her, she 
wondered ? 

" I am out of place here,'' she went on, 
following out her train of thought, " and I 
ought never to have come. I am rich, and 
I can make a little world of my own in 
London, gather celebrities about me, and 
make my house the resort of men of intel- 
lect, instead of men and women of fashion. 
It will grieve him, poor fellow, but he 
would thank me, if he knew what I am 
about to spare him." 

The term for which she had taken the 
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cottage at Combhurst would expire in an- 
otliBr month, and she resolved during that 
time to keep as much as possible out of 
Lumley's way. She must avoid walking 
alone by the sea, and give up her practice 
of sacred music in the church. 

But Lumley had also made up his mind. 
The beautiful . creature who had won his 
heart must be his, if it were possible to 
win her, and her efforts during that last 
month to avoid him, only added fuel to the 
fire. He saw in them the coyness of the 
modest woman, who iies from what she 
prizes most on eA>rth. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ONE evening, just a week before the day 
Mrs. Calvert had fixed for her de- 
parture from Combhurst, Lumley came 
unannounced into the room where she wa^ 
sitting, alone, of cctarse. She was not sur- 
prised, although he did not often visit her 
at that hour, unless she asked him to do so. 
His manner, when he spoke to her, was 
agitated, and when he took her hand he 
held it fast for some time. 

*' I have heard that you are going away,'^ 

he said, '*and I — T have come to ask you 

• if it is true. Forgive me for such a late 

visit, but I could not wait until to-morrow. 
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Are you really going to leave — Comb- 
hurst?" 

" When I came I intended to stay about 
a month," she replied, " and now it is just 
the end of September, and quite time to 
think about winter quarters." 

"And I, that is, we all hoped you intended 
to make your home at Combhurst ; the 
winter season here is unusually mild, but 
perhaps you do not like the place." 

"I like it very much," she answered, 
^' but I did not think of making my home 
here." 

"Could you — would anything induce 
you ?" he began nervously. " Mrs. Calvert 
— Cecilia — oh ! how you must despise me 
for not being able to speak to you!" he 
broke off suddenly, as he leaned his elbows 
on the table, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Cecilia looked at him keenly and curious- 
ly. Of all her so-called lovers, this man 
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appeared to be the most in earnest. 

*' Why do you think so ? Why should 
I despise you ?" she asked softly. 

*' Because I have not courage enough to 
speak out, because I am so unmanned in 
your presence !" he cried, starting up, and 
standing before her. ' * I love you so much, 
and the thought of losing you has so over- 
powered me, that I feel as if life without 
you would not be worth keeping. Tell me 
that I have not been living in a fool's para- 
dise. If you can give me only simple 
liking, I am contented, but let me call you 
mine, I cannot live without you !'* 

''Oh! yes, you can," she answered, 
amused rather than touched by his earnest- 
ness, for so many men had told her the 
same thing before. "People do not die 
of love, I have seen too much of the world 
to believe in lovers' raptures any longer.*' 

The bitterness of her tone struck him at 
once. 
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*' You have not been happy in your life,*^ 
he said tenderly, as he knelt upon one 
knee by her side, and, in spite of her re- 
sistance, took her hand in his. '' I do not 
ask you to tell me why, but I do ask you 
to trust your future in my hands. I know 
I can, make you happy. You were right 
to reprove me for saying that I could not 
live without you, and I accept the rebuke. 
Of course, I should live as long as God 
pleased, and, I hope, do my duty in His 
service, for I know we have not been sent 
into this world just to have our own way, 
and never to bear any pain or trouble. 
But oh ! Cecilia, my darling — ^let me call 
you so for once — share my life with me, 
and let us do our appointed work together. 
I make no more protestations of love, be- 
cause words fail me when I try to tell you 
what you are to me." 

She let her hand stay in his as he plead- 
ed, with his earnest eyes fixed upon her 
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face. She knew that not even by the in- 
fatuated Edgar, whom for his weakness 
she had despised, had such words of real 
love been addressed to her before ; pas- 
sionate pleading she had heard and listened 
to, but she had learned, to her cost, what 
such pleading meant. This man loved 
her, and oh ! how bitter was the remem- 
brance of her reckless life as she looked at 
him ! She could scarcely understand the 
conflict in her mind. She did not love him, 
but what a refuge his love might prove, if 
only she were bold enough to accept 
iti 

*' There are two reasons why I must not 
listen to you," she said at last, and the 
matter-of-fact coldness of her tone and 
manner struck even upon her own ears. 
*' I do not love you, and I am not worthy 
of you. The first reason you may not 
think sufficient," and she smiled faintly, as 
the sudden pressure of her hand showed 
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her that she was right ; " and the second 
you may look upon as merely conventional 
—what all women, in fact, say to their 
lovers." 

**Yes," he interrupted; "when I look 
into your beautiful face, I do not shrink 
from your idea of unworthiness, but the 
acknowledgment that you do not love me 
is hard to bear." 

" And yet, if I were to profess love for 
you without feeling it, would you not easily 
find out the deception ?" 

** You are right," he said sadly, " and, as 
you have told me, you do know the world 
better than I do — an inexperienced girl 
would not have answered as you did just 
now — ^but I am willing to risk all, your 
want of love, what you call your unworthi- 
ness, if you will but be my own dearly- 
loved and honoured wife. Ah ! Cecilia, 
do not turn away from me ; beautiful as 
you are, it is impossible for you to win 
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greater love than I feel for you. Do not 
reject me !'* 

Moved by an almost uncontrollable im- 
pulse, Cecilia felt lierseK about to yield to 
this new and earnest lover. He, at least, 
loved her for herself, for he did not know 
how rich she was, and she was irresistibly 
attracted by the strong feeling which he 
held under with so firm a hand. But 
remembering what she had been, she felt 
afraid to accept him. Then she did what 
so many women have done under similar 
circumstances : she resolved upon tem- 
porizing, she asked for time. 

" Do not think I am utterly heartless, 
or insensible to the great honour you have 
done me," she said gently, as she drew her 
hand away from him ; " but if I give you 
an answer to-night, it cannot be the answer 
you wish for. I believe you love me, but 
I think you spoke out on the impulse of 
the moment when you heard I was going 
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away. Consider for one week whether you 
would be wise to marry a woman who doea 
not even pretend to love you — ^a woman 
whose capacity for loving has long since- 
died out, and who has been accustomed to 
a very different life from that which, as your 
wife, she must make up her mind to live. 
Then, if your affection for me outweighs 
all these considerations, come back and 
tell me so. I may then, or I may not, 
have some confession to make to you." 

He rose from his place by her side^ 
*' You have given me a harder task than 
you think," he said, " and you put a terri- 
ble temptation before me. Every word you 
have said stabs me like a knife, for if you 
had even an iota of love for me, that love 
would have pleaded with you to spare me 
such a trial. I know what my decision 
ought to be at the end of the week, and 
I know what it will be. I never loved 
anyone before, and I think, even if you 
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hated me, I could not bear to give you 
up. 

*'And if I really were unworthy — 
Prank ?" She came up to him, and laid 
her hand upon his arm. " If some one 
were to tell you that I was a wicked wo- 
man, what then ?" 

" How you delight to torture me !" he 
answered fondly, looking down at her. 

" But I must have an answer," she said 
imperatively. 

** Then, if it were true," he said, '' dearly 
as I love you, Cecilia, my duty to my God 
would make my way plain before me. He 
has not, as I once thought, shut out His 
ordained servants from the joys of earthly 
love, and I could not, as a minister of the 
Oospel of forgiveness and peace, forsake 
those who have strayed from the right 
way ; but if I were knowingly to join my- 
self to one whom even the world's elastic 
moral law had condemned, how could I 
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dare to stand up and preach to my people ?'^ 
Cecilia's face had grown very grave as 
he spoke, for in his words and voice there 
was an earnestness that made itself felt. 
Never before had she been so much im- 
pressed. The rigid conventional morality 
of her brother-in-law. Lord Forrester, had 
always excited her ridicule, but here was 
something nobler than any mere doctrine 
of morality, or high-sounding system of 
moral principles. Frank Lumley might 
hate the sin, but he would pity the sinner. 
Lord Forrester would turn away from both 
sin and sinner alike. 

She withdrew her hand fi'om his arm 
quickly, and a sudden rush of colour spread 
itself all over her face. What did it mean ? 
It meant that she was ashamed to stand 
there before him, seemingly innocent, but 
knowing that she was guilty. For years 
she had gone on delighted to think that 
she was receiving undeserved homage from 
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an admiring world ; now she felt hateful 
in her own eyes. 

But the unwonted self-condemnation did 
not last long ; no doubt Lumlej had spoken 
as he felt, but he had never been put to 
the test. She did not believe that, even 
when she had told him as much of the 
truth about herself as she thought fit, 
he would give her up; but she did not 
mean to tell him anything just then— it 
would be time enough when the week was 
over. 

It is not easy for two people who have 
just passed through such a scene as I 
have recorded above to sit on for any time 
and talk of common-place and indifferent 
matters; and yet Lumley found it hard 
to go away. He had a weary week of 
probation before him, and, it might be, at 
the end of it bitter disappointment. 

At last he pulled out his watch and 
found it was ten o'clock. 
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"What an unconscionable time I have 
kept you up/' he said, as if he had 
merely dropped in to talk about the- 
weather. " Good night, Mrs. Calvert. I 
expect an old schoolfellow to-morrow to 
stay with me for a day or. two ; may I 
bring him to see you ? I think you will 
like him.'' 

Cecilia gladly gave permission. She 
knew that Lumley would not keep away 
from her cottage during the week, and 
the presence of his friend would prevent 
all the awkwardness of a tete-h-tSte. 

The afternoon of the day but one fol- 
lowing she was on her way back to her 
cottage from the little town, when she 
saw the young rector coming towards 
her, and beside him a gentleman, a 
stranger in Combhurst ; but he was not a 
stranger to her, and she wondered what 
strange perversity and caprice of fate 
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brought Edward Saville to be the guest of 
Frank Lumley just at that time. 

She had not made up her mind to marry 
the young clergyman, without giving him 
at least a sketch of her history; but it 
would be hard to have the secrets of her 
life laid bare before him by Saville's un- 
sparing tongue. 

" If I may not accept his love, it would 
have been something to keep his respect." 
So she thought as she nerved herself for 
the inevitable meeting. 

She did not expect Saville to make a 
scene and to expose her there and then ; 
but she had a vision before her of what 
would take place when the two men 
were alone again. 

She was to all outward appearance per- 
fectly self-possessed as Lumley intro- 
duced " my great friend, Edward Saville ;" 
but she felt that she had grown paler, and 
she knew that she was trembling, as she had 
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often done when in fear of her husband's 
violence, but she looked up bravely into 
Lumley's face as she said — 

'*Tou did not mention your friend's 
name when you told me he was coming ; I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Saville 
at my sister's wedding some years ago." 

She went back to their introduction } 
all that had taken place since that time 
she ^entirely ignored. 

Saville was so surprised to see her, he 
could scarcely speak, and when she asked 
him, with the utmost coolness, * if he had 
written a new play lately, he answered 
quite at random. Was it Mrs. Westbrook, 
then — ^the woman who had done him such 
a deadly wrong — ^about whom his friend 
Lumley had been discoursing in such 
raptures the evening before, and during 
their walk that afternoon? Was it 
true that he was wildly in love with her 
and hoped to make her his wife ? 

VOL. in. R 
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Of course he did not know anything 
about her, as she was living in Oombhurst 
under a false name. SaviUe, with the 
rest of the world, had heard the tale of 
Prince Petofi's death and the cause as- 
signed for the fatal duel, and he did not 
for a moment doubt that, already deserted 
by her Austrian lover, Cecilia had taken 
refuge in this quiet English town. He 
could believe anything of the woman who 
had separated him from Leda Fortescue. 

He had shaken hands with her because 
he could not refuse without actual rude- 
ness when she held out her hand to him ; 
but he scarcely spoke at all, and as he 
stood a little apart listening to her slightly 
disjointed talk with Lumley, he tried 
to decide all in a moment whether it was 
his duty to enlighten his friend. 

Lumley was well inclined to turn about 
and escort Mrs. Calvert back to her 
cottage, but she would notf allow him. 
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*'You are going for a walk/' she said, 
addressing herself pointedly to Saville. 
Then she turned to Lumley, " I am glad to 
hear you are going to dine out to-night, as 
I have a bad headache, and I could not 
ask you and your friend to spend the even- 
ing with me ; but another time, I hope, if 

he stays " she bowed to each of the 

young men, and she had walked on before 
Lumley could tell her how grieved he was 
to hear that she was suffering, 

''Well, what do you think of her?" he 
asked, excitedly, of Saville. '' Is she not 
beautiful? Do you wonder now at my 
delight that she has not absolutely refused 
me?" 

" You know that she is rich, I suppose ?" 
was Saville's evasive answer. 

*' I have never given the matter a 
thought," replied Lumley, rather impatient- 
ly; he was disappointed that Saville had 
not broken out into raptures equal to his 

r2 
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own. " I liave fair private means of my 
own, and my living is. a very good one. 
We shall do very well, please God, if we 
marry." 

** I should think you would," returned 
Saville, with a laugh of amusement. " Your 
beautiful widow has to my certain know- 
ledge upwards of thirty thousand a year." 

"Thirty thousand!" repeated Lumley* 
** My dear fellow, impossible! You must 
be mistaken I I do not believe it. Why 
should she come here ?" 

"Why, indeed?" said Saville. "I be- 
lieve that only from her own Ups can you 
hear the reason, and the question is, will 
she give it if you ask her." 

"You surprise me very much," poor 
Lumley began. "I am very sorry, I 
almost wish you had not told me ; but I 
am sure, quite sure, that she has some 
good reason for what she does. What da 
you think ?" 
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' " I think if you are a wise man, Lumley, 
you will go away to-morrow morning and 
never see her again ; a marriage with her 
will not bring you happiness/' 

" Why do you say so ? What do you 
know of her ?" cried Lumley, impetuously 
and rather angrily. They were by that 
time on a lonely country road, and the 
young clergyman stopped and faced his 
companion. " No doubt," he continued, 
still speaking excitedly, "that envious 
world, of which she must have been one of 
the brightest ornaments, has shot its 
poisoned arrows at her. She is young, 
beautiful, and, you say, rich, that is 
enough " 

*'My dear fellow," Saville interrupted, 
^' you are talking rank nonsense ; the world 
has not shot any poisoned arrows, as you 
call them, at Mrs. — Calvert; the world has 
been only too kind to her ; but remember 
I have warned you, do not marry her.'' 
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" Saville, vou have said too mucli and 
too little. Is there any history attached 
to Mrs. Calvert which I ought to hear, and 
which you know ? I do not want hearsay, 
I want facts, if there are any, and you 
have no right to keep them from me, and 

yet '* he stopped, and the expression of 

his face suddenly changed. 

'^ I understand/' said Saville, interpret- 
ing the look aright, " you think it would 
be wronging her to hear her story unless 
. from her own lips. I am glad you think 
so, for I could not tell you what I know 
of her. You say she has asked you to 
reflect for a week whether you are wise to 
persist in your wish to marry a woman 
who does not care for you. If I knew 
that you had determined upon breaking 
away from this mad infatuation altogether, 
it would take a load off my mind." 

"What curious creatures we are," said 
Lumley, reflectively. " You call my love 
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for the most beautiful and fascinating 
woman I have ever seen, infatuation, be-^ 
cause you have heard some story that has. 
prejudiced you against her. If you had 
never seen or heard of her until you came 
to Combhurst, you would say I was the 
luckiest fellow in the world to have the 
chance of winning sucli a wife." 

*'I suppose you are right," Saville 
answered. He was* thinking of his last 
interview with Mrs. Westbrook, and of how 
she had flung her arms about his neck to 
bid him farewell. The bitterness in his 
heart against her had never died out, and 
he despised her so thoroughly that, for- 
getting that his friend saw her only as she 
now appeared, he could not understand the 
glamour she had thrown over him. ''I 
suppose you are right, Lumley,** he repeat- 
ed again, after a pause, ''and that every 
word we speak is unconsciously influenced 
by some secret feeling ; but I cannot reason 
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it out with you now. I am bewildered ; 
and I suppose you must be left to your own 
judgment in the matter, after all." 

'* K she accepts me she will tell me the 
truth; and I am sure she has not done 
anything too bad for me to forgive," Lum- 
ley answered, confidently. 

And so the subject was dropped by 
mutual consent. The walk begun so hap- 
pily had a gloomy ending. The reserve 
inevitable from the nature of the conversa- 
tion which had just taken place about Mrs. 
Calvert, seized upon both the friends, and 
Saville could not help feeling relieved 
when Lumley left him to keep his dinner 
engagement. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TTAYING eaten his dinner alone, Saville 
•*— ■" tried to interest himself in a book, 
but he was too restless and disturbed in 
mind to read with any enjoyment. If those 
scandals relating to the Princess Petofi 
were true, it would not be right to allow 
his friend to marry her in ignorance. He 
plight keep from him the story of how she 
had ruined his happiness by separating him 
from Leda Fortescue, it was possible that 
she might have bitterly repented of that 
baseness, but he could not help feeling that 
her conduct of late, since her second mar* 
riage, had not been above suspicion, when 
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he found her living under a false name at 
Combhurst. If she thought fit to drop the 
title of Princess in England, why did she 
not call herself Madame Petoft ? 

He had put aside his book, and gone out 
of doors, and for some time he had been 
pacing up and down a walk in the rectory 
grounds, which ran along the boundary 
between them and Mrs. Calvert's garden. 
There was a little gate at one end of the 
walk, through which the young clergyman 
was wont to make a short cut when he 
went to see the woman he loved. 

When Saville reached the gate, after his 
third or fourth turn, he noticed that there 
was a woman standing near it, and he 
guessed at once that she was Mrs. West- 
brook. He always thought of her by that 
name. 

" Mr. Saville," she said, when she saw 
that she was observed, " I have been 
watching you from my window, and I came 
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out expressly to speak to you. Will you 
be kind enough to come in with me for a 
few moments ?" 

He did not speak, but he came through 
the wicket, and when she saw that he was 
about to do so, she turned towards the 
house, and he followed. 

Not a word was spoken until they were 
in the little drawing-room, and it was an 
awkward moment for both when they stood 
face to face alone, and remembered how 
they had parted some years before. She 
did not ask him to sit down, and she re- 
mained standing herself, with her hai^d 
resting on the back of a chair. It was 
dusk outside, but there were lights in the 
room, and he could see how changed she 
was, but he saw also that she was still 
very beautiful. 

'* What a small place the world is, after 
all 1" she began, rather nervously. *' I did 
not expect to see you in this out-of-the* 
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way place, and I am sure you did not ex- 
pect to see me." 

" I did not even know that you were iu 
England," he said, " and, of course, it did 
not occur to me that Mrs. Calvert and 
Madame Petofi were the same." 

" But you knew of the death of my hus- 
band, and — and how he died ? They pub- 
lished shameful falsehoods about us. The 
duel in which he lost his life was fought in 
a very different cause from that published 
in the English papers." 

" I am glad to hear it, for your sake,'* 
Saville answered gravely. 

"God knows I have been bad enough 
without the addition of that calumny," she 
cried, in a tone implying that she con- 
sidered it would be better to suffer from a 
true report than from a false one. " Tell 
me," she added quickly, "have you told 
Mr. Lumley who I am, and that you and I 
were — were friends once ?" 
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" He has not heard anything from me," 
Saville replied; "but I have heard from 
him that he loves you, and wishes to make 
you his wife. I have no desire to hurt or 
wound you, Mrs. Westbrook — ^pardon me 
for using the only name I am familiar with 
—but I cannot say with truth that I have 
forgotten or forgiven the wrong you did 
me in days gone by ; but if you think you 
can make Frank happy, and if in your 
heart of hearts you do not know of any 
episode in your life, except that unfortu- 
nate one in which I am mixed up, which 
unfits you to be the wife of such a man aa 
he is, far be it from me to come between 
you and him. Why should I cast the first 
stone at you ?" 

"Thank you." That was all she said in 
answer ; she felt such a choking sensation 
in her throat that to speak was a painful 
effort, and to see Saville standing there 
before her, and to hear him say calmly 
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that he had no wish to hurt her, was also 
a trouble to her.^ He was putting her, as 
it were, on her honour not to deceive his 
friend, and yet his evident desire to spare 
her as much as possible irritated, while it 
touched her. 

" My life has been very miserable since 
my marriage/' she began presently, hoping 
to touch him by a half appeal to his feel- 
ings. '* I have had a great deal to bear, 
and since my return to England my friends, 
being prejudiced by false reports, have 
turned their backs upon me. I came 
down here to escape from all this misery, 
and if I do not marry Mr. Lumley, I must 
go away again." 

" Be honest, then^ and truthful, Mrs* 
Westbrook — tell him who you are, and 
why you are here. He is in total ignor- 
ance of the position you held in society 
here and abroad ; he would not believe me 
when I told him how rich you were. Do 
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not marry him under any false pretence — 
I entreat of you to tell him the whole 
truth." 

'' The whole truth involves a great deal. 
Am I to tell him that you and I were once 
on the eve of marriage ?" 

"I do not think it is absolutely neces- 
sary for you to tell him that, but do as you 
please. I have said before that I have no 
wish to cause you unnecessary pain." 

She smiled half derisively, half mourn- 
fully, as she said, 

** I believe the pain I have suffered in 
my life would far outweigh the pleasures 
I have enjoyed. I seem to have made 
one long series of mistakes, and the one by 
which I lost your — ^your friendship and re- 
spect was the greatest of all." 

'* Then if that has indeed been the most 
serious error of your life, Mrs. Westbrook, 
let us bury it in silence for evermore, and 
if you think you can like Lumley well 
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enough to be his wife, many him, and make 
him happy/' 

Saville spoke very kindly and earnestly^ 
and his eyes were fixed upon her troubled 
face, as if he were trying to read her 
thoughts- She blushed painfully under 
his fixed gaze. 

" It was not the only one," she answered, 
in an unsteady voice. '* I had fallen lower 
before, and— since." 

" Then spare him, I implore of you. I 
have no right to judge you harshly, for I 
do not know what yoxir temptations may 
have been. I can only wonder at the per- 
versity with which you seem to have gone 
• out of your way to lose the respect of those 
who paid such willing homage to your 
beauty." 

Tears were running quietly down her 
face as she listened to him. His was but 
worldly wisdom, after all, but it had an 
effect upon her that no words of holier im« 
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port could have had. Religion with her 
had never been more than a name. She 
had gone to church, because it was the 
right thing to do, on Sunday, and because 
the music at the fashionable chapel she 
attended was so beautiful ; but the idea of 
regulating her life or conduct by the teach- 
ing of the Bible never occurred to her. 
She had a vague, general idea that the 
book was a good one for old and sick 
people to read, for her part she found more 
pleasure in a fast and exciting novel. 

When Saville made the appeal to her to 
spare his friend, she would have given half 
her income to be able to live her life over 
again from the time of her first vndowhood. 
She had no wish to undo the act by which 
she had gained possession of the Westbrook 
property, and it was only her impotence to 
change a part of the past that grieved her 
now, and made her cry. 

But the interview had been infinitely 
VOL. m. s 
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more painful to Saville than to her. He 
had had to try so hard to be just and 
generous, and to keep all his angry feelings 
towards the woman who had so selfishly 
murdered his happiness well in the back- 
ground. He had succeeded tolerably so 
far, and he felt rather pleased to think that 
he had been able to work upon her feelings 
so much. He believed that she would now 
refuse to marry Lumley, or that she would 
tell him her history, and give him the 
option- of withdrawing his offer. 

It seemed to both of them that they had 
been for a long time silent, but in reality 
the pause had lasted but a few minutes 
only, when Saville spoke again. 

" I do not think there is anything more 
to be said between us now, Mrs. West- 
brook, and if anything has given you pain 
in this interview, remember that it was 
your own seeking.'' 

''I remember," she answered. "Will 
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you not trust me now to do tlie right thing 
as regards your friend ?*' 

" The kindest thing would be to leave 
Combhurst without seeing him again," said 
Saville, as he took up his hat. *' It will 
grieve him terribly even to hear that you 
are living under a false name.'* 

"I must be the best judge of what is 
kind in the matter/' she rejoined^ quickly, 
on fire at once to resent dictation. *' Good 
night." 

It was an awkward moment for both. 
He did not know whether to hold out his 
hand or not. But she drew back a little 
instead of coming f orward^ and she merely 

* 

bowed as he went past her to go out, as 
Tie had come in, by the window. 

Then she followed him as far as the 
little grass plot outside, and stood looking 
after him until he was out of sight, think- 
ing of how she had loved him once. How 

far away all that time seemed now ! And 

s2 
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yet only a few years had passed since 
she had been making preparations for her 
marriage with him ; and now it had not 
made her heart beat one throb the quicker 
to stand there so close to him, and to 
see him lodking almost as handsome^ if 
less bright and happy, as of old^ 

" I do not think I can have aiiy heart," 
she said^ as she at last re-entered the 
house. '^I believe I should have grown 
tired even of him." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

/\^ the plea of indisposition," Mrs. Cal- 
^^ vert contrived to avoid a meeting 
vnth Lumley during the week of probation, 
as he had called it. She knew that Saville 
had left the rectory, and she made all her 
preparations for leaving Combhurst herself 
as soon as possible after her interview 
with her lover. 

Watching, as usual, from her window on 
the evening of the day she expected him, 
she saw him leave the rectory and come 
into her grounds by the wicket-gate. He 
walked very quickly — so quickly that, 
when he entered by the window, he was 
out of breath. 
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" Have I come too early ?" he said, a& 
he noticed that her lamps had not yet 
been lighted for the evening. "Forgive 
my impatience, but the week of my banish- 
ment has seemed a year long at least." 

She could tell by his voice and eyes the 
nature of his decision. 

" It has been long," she answered. ** The 
days grow so short. I suppose that is the 
reason." 

" No," he said ; " but because the subject 
upon which I had to reflect for a week at 
your desire was easily settled, and I 
wanted to come and tell you so. Cecilia,^ 
the very fact of having to decide in my 
own mind to give you up because you da 
not love me, showed me how impossible it 
is. As I told you before, so I tell you again 
— I am willing to run the risk, if you will 
but believe in my longing desire to call 
you mine — to make you happy." 

" I do believe it," she answered, earnest-^ 
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ly. " I believe that no one has ever loved 
me unselfishly, as you do. And if, when you 
have heard all I have to tell you about my* 
self, you still wish to make me your wife, 
I " 

His arm was ronnd her before she had 
finished. 

''Do not tell me anything," he said. 
" My own darling, if you have suffered let 
me make up to you for all." 

He tried to draw her close to him, but 
she resisted resolutely* 

" I cannot let you marry me under any 
delusions," she said. " Although I do not 
love you, I have no right to deceive you. 
But let me ask first, did not Mr. Saville 
tell you anything about me ?" 

" He told me you were rich, and I do 
not think I believed him." 

*' Did he tell you that my name was not 
Calvert, and that I had at one time been 
engaged to him?" 
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" To him ? You cannot be serious, 
Cecilia T* Lumley withdrew his arm 
quickly from about her. "Engaged to 
Saville ? I — 1 understood, he told me him- 
self that at one time he was engaged to an 
actress, and that she ran away from him. 
Have you been on the stage ?" 

" I believe I have been acting all my 
life, but I have not been on the stage," she 
answered, with a laugh. " No, the actress 
to whom he was engaged is dead, and 
Edward Saville lays -her death at my door. 
Do not look so horrified ; I did not stab 
her or poison her, but I gave her to under- 
stand that there had been an' old love affair 
between me and the man she was engaged 
to marry. She believed me, like a little 
fool as she was, and with a wild and high- 
flown idea in her mind that she was 
standing between him and happiness, 
she left him, and I hinted to him that 
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she had deserted him for a new lover. 
Have I told you enough, or shall I go 
on?" 

He had abruptly left her side, and he was 
now sitting a little apart, and his face was 
turned towards the window. He did not 
look round as he said " Go on." 

*' After a short time he and I were 
engaged. We had kept up a correspond- 

■ 

ence for some time, and I did not try to 
hide that I loved him, for I was determined 
to be his wife. However, the fates willed 
otherwise, I suppose, for the girl whom he 
loved met with an accident on the stage, 
and sent for him. On her death-bed she 
told him what I had done, and our 
marriage was broken off. Now do you 
love me as you did quarter of an hour 

ago?" 

He started violently when he heard the 

question. She was standing before him. 
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looking dowu at him; her face was glow- 
ing, and her eyes were bright with excite- 
ment. 

He seized both her hands, and pressed 
them passionately to his lips. 

" I am grieved to know that you are less 
perfect than I fancied," he said, "but I 
cannot give you up/' 

She pulled her hands away from him, 
but remained standing before him. 

'' Do not move," she said, when he would 
have risen, *' you have more to hear. In 
less than three months after my engage-^ 
ment with Edward Saville was broken off, 
I was married in London. with great pomp 
and ceremony to an Hungarian nobleman. 
Prince Michael Petofi. I did not love him, 
and I believe he married me only for my 
money, for he made me miserable; and 
when, towards the close of last year, he 
was killed in a duel, I came back to 
England " 
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" And the cause of the duel ?" interrupt- 
ed Lumley, upon whose memory a vague 
remembrance of something he had heard, 
or read, was struggling. "Was it — • 
oh ! Cecilia, was it jealousy of you, his 
wife?" 

"No," she answered — ''he insulted and 
struck me before his guests, and the man 
whom my friends in England were good 
enough to call my lover, and whom I just 
knew by sight, challenged him; but my 
good name is helplessly ruined, I have 
been cut dead by everyone, and if you 
marry me you marry a woman damaged in 
reputation, and, I believe, without a friend 
in the world." 

" But, my poor darling "—he spoke so 
gently and tenderly — ''when you are Qpn- 
scious of your own innocence, of what 
value is the opinion of the cruel suspicious 
world ? I believe in you, and again I ask 
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you to let my love make up to you for all 
that you have sufEered. You have not been 
faultless, but if you had not sincerely re- 
pented of what " 

To his surprise, she interrupted him by 
falling upon her knees at his feet, and cry- 
ing out almost wildly, 

'*No, no, do not deceive yourself. I am 
aorry only because I have failed so often, 
and you shall never marry a woman such as 
I know myself to be. It will be kinder to 
banish all your illusions at once, so now 
listen and be convinced. When I was 
eighteen, I contrived to throw the blame 
of an action of which I was myself guilty 
upon my cousin, Edgar Westbrook, the 
only child of a very rich aunt and uncle, 
by whom I had been adopted. By means 
of that deception I inherited the very large 
fortune which was his by right. He was 
desperately in love with me, I disliked and 
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despised him for being weak and easily 
led ; but when he found out, by accident, 
how I had plotted to turn his parents 
against him, I persuaded him that I had 
done it all to test the reality of his affec- 
tion, and I married him to ensure his belief 
in me. For five years he lived with me, a 
miserable and broken-hearted man, for as 
soon a? marriage had sealed his lips— he 
would have died rather than betray his 
wife — ^I took no further pains to hide my 
real feelings regarding him. When I was 
left a widow, I went into the world as the 
rich Mrs. Westbrook. I was only three 
and twenty. I had upwards of thirty 
thousand a year, and my career, until I 
became Madame Fetofi^ was brilliant be- 
yond measm*e. I could do what I pleased, 
and, like a reckless fool, I threw every 
chance away, but, with the malignity of 
fate, punishment has fallen upon me at 
last for what I have not done." 
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Lumley sat looking down at lier as she 
knelt before him, and he listened, spell- 
bound, while she wildly and hurriedly told 
him a tale which seemed to him as if it 
eould not be true— of her. When she 
stopped, he drew a long breath, but he did 
not speak — ^he felt too utterly cast down 
and miserable. If she had indeed told 
him the truth, she was not a fit wife for 
him. 

*' Have you not told me all this to test 
my affection?" he said at last, as he 
bent forward and touched her shoulder 
lightly. ** It may be true of some other 
woman, perhaps, but it cannot be true of 

you." 

" It is true .of me," she answered vehe- 
mently ; " and even yet I have not told you 
all — I have kept the worst part of my con-- 
fession for the last, but " 

« 

"Hush! for God's sake!" he inter- 
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rupted. *' I cannot hear any more — my 
brain is bewildered! I seem almost to 
have lost all clue to your identity — ^I 
hardly know by what name to call you 
now." 

" But one thing at least is clear, you will 
never call me wife," she said. "I have 
been very cruel to you, Frank. I ought 
simply to have refused you, and to have 
gone away, but I believe it will help you to 
forget me the quicker, now that you know 
I am utterly unworthy of your love ; that 
is, unless your love is strong enough to 
blot out all my faults, unless you can take 
me as I am." 

. " God forbid I" he answered quickly. 
** You would have added one more to your 
— ^your many shortcomings, had you allow- 
ed me to marry you in ignorance, but I 
could not find an excuse for myself if I 
were to make yoti my wife now, and yet 
God knows how I have loved you !" 
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*' And if I had loved you," ste answered 
bitterly, "I would have made it so hard 
for yon to give me up that you would have 
married me, in spite of everything. Yes, 
and who can tell, your love might have 
been my salvation !" 

He rose and prepared to leave. His face 
was very pale, and he tried to avoid look- 
ing at her, as he said, feiTently, 

'* Then I can but thank God with all my 
heart that you have not loved me, for the 
struggle to go away, and never to see you 
again, seems to tear my heart in two; what 
would it be, then, if I heard one loving 
word from your lips ? I little knew what 
was before me when I came here to-night, 
full of joy and hope I Oh I Cecilia, of all 
the cruel things you have ever done, the 
most cruel was to delude me as you have 
done up to this time." 

" Do not reproach me,'' she said. " Re- 
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member that to make my confession must 
have cost me something, and if I ever had 
any feeling for others, the miserable life I 
have led since my second marriage has 
taken it all out of me. I am sorry for you, 
but I am infinitely more sorry for my. 
self." 

He heard the last words as he went out 
through the window. Selfl Yes, that 
was the pivot upon which her whole life 
had turned, and now she was paying the 
bitter penalty. 

For many and many a day the experience 
of that summer weighed upon Lumley's 
life. It was so hard to root up the love 
that had taken hold of him for the beauti- 
ful and fascinating woman who was, by 
her own confession, so unfit to be his wife, 
and yet there were moments when he wish- 
ed he had followed the dictates of passion 
only, and taken her to brighten his lonely 
home. 

VOL, m. T 
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He even tormented himself witli the 
thought that he might have been the means 
of throwing her back amongst the tempta- 
tions which she had already found too strong 
for her. But by degrees these doubts sub- 
sided. She had not given any evidence 
of a change of heart. She was simply 
reckless and bitter, because the world she 
loved had been hard upon her. Married 
to her, his life would have been one long 
conflict between the desire to trust fully, 
and the suspicion which would inevitably 
creep into everything in which she took 
part. She had plotted successfully to de- 
ceive others. Could he feel certain that 
she would never plot to deceive him ? And 
there would not even have been the safe- 
guard for her of love for her husband. 

So the years went on, 'and other sum- 
mers came and went in quiet Combhurst, 
and the beautiful image of Cecilia faded 
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«lowly but surely from Lumley's heart; but 
he never married. She was his first and 
last love. 



t2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CECILIA left Combhurst the next day, 
and went^back to London. She had 
made up her mind to winter in Italy ; but 
before she left England she determined to 
look into her affairs, and to put in her 
claim fbr a share of the property left by 
the Prince. How strange it was that she 
had never heard from Herr Joseph, how- 
ungrateful he had proved after all ! She 
felt sure that he would have written to her 
all the particulars of her husband's last 
hours. 

She consulted her lawyer and her 
bankers, and found out from the latter 
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how the Prince . had got possession of the 
bonds upon which the interest of her 
foreign securities was paid. It took some 
time to make her understand that by the 
sale of those bonds, unless the money had 
been re-invested by the Prince, her income 
had been reduced by about ten thousand a 
year. It was just possible, however, that 
he might have placed the bonds with his 
own banker in Vienna, and that his nephew 
and successor, another Prince Michael, 
was enjoying the income derived from 
them. 

After some deliberation it was agreed 
that the lawyer should write to the Vienna 
bankers and make inquiries. He did so, 
and some weeks passed before a reply 
came. There was no direct answer given 
to the question asked ; but the letter said 
that if Madame Petofi would make it her 
business to come to Vienna everything 
might be arranged to her satisfaction. 
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With her usual impetuosity Cecilia at 
once resolved to go ; she had been very re- 
miss, she thought, not to have done so 
long since. Who could tell ? Perhaps she 
might even recover the lace and jewels that 
had been taken from her. The young man 
who had succeeded her husband in the title 
and much encumbered estates of Petofi, 
was an amiable and studious young fellow^ 
with whom she felt sure it would be easy 
for her to deal. 

Vienna was not exactly on her way te 
Italy, to be sure ; but that was a matter of 
no consequence, her time was her own, 
and the more she had to distract her 
thoughts the better. She was trying very 
hard to forget all that happened at Comb- 
hurst. She had told Lumley the truth 
when she had said she was more sorry for 
herself than for him. She blamed herself 
for having been so honest and outspoken 
to him, or, rather, she was mortified to find 
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that, in spite of his ardent professions of 
love, her power over him had been so 
slight. That any man could allow principle 
to stand between him and the possession 
of a coveted object was to her incompre- 
hensible. 

She was now as anxious to get away 
from England as she had been to reach it 
a few months before. By-and-by, perhaps, 
she might come back, when all the slanders 
which had been spread about her at the 
time of the Prince's death were forgotten. 
She had made a mistake in so soon braving 
public opinion. She must be less reckless. 
Society might be led; but it would not 
submit to be driven. 

But as, in her ignorance of what might 
be, she made plans for the coming years, 
the end of all was very near. Socially her 
life had been a failure ; but her splendid 
health had never known a flaw, except in 
the signal instance of her illness at Vienna, 
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and the dread idea of death she kept ever 
far out of sight. 

But death waits not for permission to 
attack his victims, and in Paris Mrs. West- 
brook died. She caught a chill, low fever 
set in, and in a week she was gone. Until 
the last moment she obstinately put from 
her the idea of danger, and so she died 
alone amongst strangers. A sad and 
mournful ending for one so young, so 
beautiful, and so reckless. Not once had 
she done good to anyone, and she had 
done harm to many besides herself. Heart- 
less and selfish she had been from first to 
last, and her miserable death was a fitting 
commentary upon her life. 

She had put off from time to time, as 
has been already told, any second disposi- 
tion of her property, and as her husband 
predeceased her, the will by which every- 
thing was left to him was, even if it had 
not been destroyed, so much waste-paper ; 
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and so it came to pass that her splendid 
fortune (for^ in spite of the extravagance 
of the Prince, she left behind her- a noble 
inheritance) went to the next of kin of 
Edgar Westbrook. By the will of Edgar's 
mother, the property, if Cecilia died in- 
testate and without children, was to 
revert to the family of her first husband. 
This kinsman, of whom Cwilia had never 
even] heard, was a poor clerk in a lawyer's 
office in London, a married man with a 
large family, and his sudden accession to 
wealth so dazed and oppressed him that it 
is doubtful whether he had ever any real 
enjoyment from it. 

But that the fortune of which Cecilia 
Calvert had so dishonestly possessed her- 
self should return to one of the West- 
brooks was surely only just and right; 
and yet it is a problem for those who are 
interested in ethical questions to solve 
whether, if Cecilia had repented of her 
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first sin, and lived a decent and moral 
life, making good use of her ill-gotten 
wealth, there might not have been more 
happiness accruing from it to a greater 
number of deserving objects than ever 
fell to the lot of man, woman, or child 
from the hour it passed into the posses- 
sion of the lawyer's clerk. 

And so ends the history of Mrs. West- 
brook. The writer is conscious that it is 
throughout a tale with less of brilliancy 
than gloom, but one, it is hoped, not 
wholly without moral for those — and they 
are few — ^who look for moral in a story 
which is, it may be added, not all fiction. 
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EPILOGUE. 

TT may, perhaps, interest some readers of 
■- this story to hear that in due time 
young Dundas came back and claimed 
Nina as his wife. Long before he appear- 
ed, however, people had begun to see that 
if the scandal relating to her and Lord 
Forrester had been true the result would 
scarcely have been a reconciliation between 
him and his wife. Captain Percival is 
now Lord Castlemeadows ; his father and 
uncle had died of old age, his cousins 
had both gone rather unexpectedly, one 
had died of fever, the other had been 
killed out hunting, and as neither of them 
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had left children, he succeeded to the 
earldom, and his handsome American wife 
makes a very charming mistress for the 

old historic castle in shire. She iH 

one of the most popular women in Lon- 
don, and she and her husband are always 
quoted as a model couple. She does not 
know, and there is not anyone quite 
heartless enough to tell her, that up to the 
time of his .marriage her husband had 
been one of the fastest men about town. 
It is but just to him, however, to own 
that he makes a fairly good husband. 

And selfish as he was, Cecilia was not 
so utterly forgotten by him as she had 
been by all her fashionable friends. He 
and his wife often stayied at Cayve Court, 
and he could not go into the library there 
without thinking of the afternoon he had 
asked Mrs. Westbrook to be his wife. As 
things had turned out, what a mistake she 
had made to refuse him ; had she not done 
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SO, the rank she had so openly coveted 
would have been hers after all. 

But, for his part, he is very well satis- 
fied with the wife he has chosen ; and as 
the years go by, the remembrance of Ce- 
cilia goes with them. 

Edward Saville remained true to the 
memory of the "maiden with the soft 
eyes full of fancies." He is very often a 
guest at Beauwood Chase ; but Helen has 
never asked him why his marriage with 
her sister was broken ofE. She suspects 
that the tale would be a sad one to 
hear and to tell, and that his happiness 
was wrecked, as her own had all but been, 
by the beautiful and unscrupulous Mrs. 
Westbrook. 



THE END. 
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lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, having distinguished himself hi the Grand Army, retired from military 
life in 1883, and survived to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of the Com- 
mune of 187L The personal career of M. de Gonneville, as we see it in his modest 
account of himself, presents a number of points of interest— for he was an ofELcer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. The 
most valuable part of these memoirs consists in the light they throw on the great 
age of military wonders and revolution which passed before M. de QonnevOle's 
eyes. The work contains some interesting details on more than one campaign of 
the Grand Army which have not, we believe, been disclosed before; and it adds to 
our kaowledge respecting the struggle in Poland and Prussia in 1807, and several 
passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, also, within the presence of Na- 
poleon L, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire ; and 
us anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, isuid 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a wiety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the devolution of July, 1880. We have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readers."— 77^ Times. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Ghnrch, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 
"This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abla 'Die style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting srtistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thioker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to find onlnteresting."— /oAn Bull. 
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MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GmBBiE, Author of " Through Russia.'* 2 vols, cro^n Svo, with 
niustrations. 21s. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes op the Eoad. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known,'* &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coachijig 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discarslve, and gossipy. We are Indebted to the 
author's personal reooUectlons for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more f amoos dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and En^h coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, wiUi anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occnpation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his yolume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PoU Mall Gatette. 

"Lord William Lennox is favourably known as the author of a charming book 
full of most interesting personal recollections about the great and celebrated men 
be has known in his time. We have now from his facile and graceful pen anotiler 
clever and amusing book, entitied * Coaching ; with Anecdotes of the Bbad,' which 
is published at a most seasonable tima It would be very difElcult to give any 
adequate idea of the fascinating contents of Lord William Lennox's work in a 
brief space— sufQce it to say that in the historical and antiquarian section the 
noble author's pleasant anecdotical humour imparts to what would otherwise be 
a dry performance all the charming gaiety of the ^prightiiest gossip. A very 
excellent account is given of coaching in Ireland. A quaint account, too, is given 
of some of the most * moving accidents ' incident to coaching, and Lord William 
tells some capital stories about crack drivers, both professional and amateur, who 
were once famous. Altogether, we may say his lordship has been successful in 
producing a fresh and lively book, which contains, in the pleasant guise of anec- 
dote and gossip, much information, both valuable and curious, on what may be 
called an outof-the-way subject"— 2>a% TdegrapK 

"An extremely interesting and amusing work; chatty, anecdotical, and humor- 
ous. By far the best coaching book that has seen the light" — 69o&e. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MoBNB, R.V.Y.C., Author of " English Travellers and 
Italian Brigands." 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Dlustrations. 15s. 

"There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly fresh and original, while 
the novel routes that he followed introduced hinito many interesting places whidi 
are too mudi neglected by ordinary tourists." — Saturday Review. 

"An agreeably written story of a pleasant tour."— PaZ2 Mall Cfazette. 

"This book is pleasantiy written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 
Moens gives full ajid very valuable information to his yachting readers."— /STiwrttflsr 
Chuette. 

"Mr. Moens's interesting book is full of the very information which is likely to 
be of service to any one who wishes to make a similar trip."— Field 

"A brightiy-written, genial, and lively narrative."— G^opAic. 

" This is a model of what such a book should be. The author haq given almost 
every atom of information the most exacting inquirer could demand, such as the 
particulars concerning his yacht, its crew, its passengers, and its management; 
concerning pilots and tiieir charges, coal and its cost, locks, distances, canal 
4ues, and other expenses, &xi.''—IlltutnUed News. 

"For those who may like to undertake a similiar expedition the volume will be 
full of interest and of the greatest service."— ^r< Life. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkfwobth Dixcn. 
Second Editim. Vo1b.1&2. Demy 8to. 80s. 

"In two handsome Tolmnes Mr. Dlzon here gives ns the first Instalment of ft 
new historical work on a moat attractiye subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he hae yet written. .... On ^e whole, we may say that the hook 
is one whidi will sustain the reputation of its au^or as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recmt oiscoverleB in English history."— ^ 
Athenmum. 

"In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his spedsl powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pahia 
to justtfy his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and iuteresting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic iaulghV-^Momioff PoiL 

"The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for Us clever and orighial work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of Information— in partioular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio— i 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
veadh a very high level of picturesque power."— Z^atly JVeiea 

"Mr. Hepwoirth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once fntrinat- 
oally intermting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Arag(m and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so dear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his porlndtnre, so de- 
dded in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivadty of style can be shaded oS; 
when necessury, by such delicate touches of tenderness and nathoa For pleasant 
readhig and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. JMxon's volumesi** 
Daily Tdegnig>h. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hkfwobth Dizok. Second Edition. Demy 8to. Ftice 30s. 
Gompleting the Work. 

** These conduding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * wfll be per- 
vsed with keen interest by thousands of readers, whilst no Ims valuable to tiie 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earUer 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy Illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— Pcwt. 

"Mr. Dixon has pre-einiuentiy the art of interesting his readera He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived hi a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z^otfj^ I^ewa. 

wMr. Dixon has completed in uiese volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with BO much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth up<m 
Incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
Interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has It been told so 
foUy, so fairly, or so attractively."— ilTofe* and Quenes, 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hxfworth Dbcon. A NkwLibrabt EDmoir. 

1 yoL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 12b. 
" Mr. Dixon's * WiQiam Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his hooka He has now r»- 
vlsed and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and Instmotive mtmoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— JSxamtiwr 
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LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbngeb Wal- 
POUL 2 Yols. 8yo, "with Portrait. 30b. 

**Mr. Walpole'B work raflects credit not only on his Industry In compiling an 
important Mography from anihentio material, bat also on his eloqnenoe, power of 
Interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in onr literatare, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its 'philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"—- J/om^ Pott. 

"In Mr. Perceval's biography hia grandson has undoubtedly made a yaluable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book Is full of interest"— 2to<2y NeioL 

COSrrAS ESPANOLAS ; OR, EvERY-DAY Life m 

• Spain. By Mrs. Haxyet, of Ickwell-Bory, Anthor of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes.** Second Edition, 1 Tol. Syo. 15b. 

"A charming book; fresh, lively, an:d amusing. It may confidently be recom- 
mended to all readers who want to know something about the inner life of Spain. 
Mrs. Harvey describes Gibraltar, Madrid, the Escurlal, the Alhambra, Seyille, 
and many other places; and there is a freshness and sincerity about the accoimt 
which causes it to seem as new as if the topic had never been treated bef orei The 
descriptive facul^ is very largely developed in our author, and some of the pass- 
ages relating to scenery lue extremely fine, and lay the view before the eyes to 
Eerfection. What makes the book still more attractive Is the keen sense of 
umour manifested throughout" — PotL 

LIFE OP MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wm 
2 vols, large post 8yo, with Portrait 24s. 

*'This life of Moscheles wUl be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, HummeL Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossinl, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, l^hr, Mendelssohn, F. 
iMivid, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
Inrenner, Elesewetter; C. Elingemann, Lablaohe, Dragonetti, ^ntag, Persianl, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzl de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, CintU 
Damorean, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, 0. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note In thd^ 
fiEme, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously mada Moscheles writes fairly of whist is culed the * Music of the 
Future ' snd its disciples, snd his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. lisz^ Buben- 
Btehi, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, Ac., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macf arren, Madame Arabella Qoddard, Mr. John Bamett. Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscndes 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, BumboldtHenry Heine^ 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the thudieBs of Orleans, Prof, wol^ Ac In- 
deed, the two volumes are fnll of amusing anecdotes.**— .^CAoMncnk 

RECOLLECTIONS OP SOCIETY IN PRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADYCLBiCEimiri.DAYiBS. 2nd Edition. 2y. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining mattw, 
and written in pMn, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
beard much, and remembered weu. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
Bterest of a romance, wherein no character is flctitiotis, no Incident untme.**— JPosl. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8to. SOs. 

Fbok TBI Tdbb:— "All the dyflised world— English, OontlneiiUl, and Ame- 
ricsn— takes an interart in the Tower of London. The Tower ia fhe stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragediea 
in our naticmal annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those tim»-woni 
walls, and let century after cmtnry flit past ns, we shell see in dne succession th« 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them Jesting, jousting, love-msJUng, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending th^ souls to Qod in the presence of a -hideous masked figure^ 
beuring an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, witb 
considerable skill as an historical limner, mui set before us in these yolumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descrlptiona 
are given witii such terseness and Tigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry m, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn*s first end second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have ti^e story of the bold sishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; uid the tsle of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passhig onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
SVendi Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years • 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the biJeful form of Bicfaard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of fhe Nine Daya' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled **No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
gelds in interest to fhe chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Edeigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another eouse ceUbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate ttie author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.'* 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Gompletiiig the Work. Third 

Edition. Demy Svo. SOb. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 

men and moat brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by Engliedi 

history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 

these volumes, which dose ue narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 

who saw Balelgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Tbistiewood, the last prisoner im« 

mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 

originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a -mSftondiirdL 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 yoIs. 8yo, with Coloured Blnstrations. 308. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— iSMiirday Review. 

THE SWITZEES. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 voL demy 8vo. 158. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like idl 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminentiy readable."— Ait7y ilTeiei. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by PermisBion to Thb Quebn. 
Third Edition. 1 yoL small 4to, 5s. bonnd. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devoat spirit, deserre to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the ayerage of what is called religions 
literatore."— ^MouBMn. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conoeiyed letters in this volnme was Mrs. Jolins 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Manrioe. They are instinct with the* deyoat snbmisBivenees 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Mauloe; bnt in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimeB,' too, a dUreotness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The. letters were privately printed and dron- 
lated, and were fomid to be the source of much comfort, which tiiey cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circl& A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, 'K H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of thelifa"— JlritiiA 
Quarterly Bevieu. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qubsn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined."— tSftondord 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— fiirai^id 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEQRO. %R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14fl. 

" The author has the knack of hittbig off |ho8e light sketches of pltitaiesgne 
life, which are none the less telling for bdng done by a passing observer. The 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it hss especial Inter- 
est at the present time.*'^PaU MM Gazette. 

" The author describes his wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and his account 
will probably induce many to visit one of the most picturesque and interesting 
comers of EvxfypeJ"— Standard. 

"A handsome and trustworthy volume. The book is pleasantly written, and' 
may prove useful to all ti^dng the author's advice with reference to their next 
vacation trip." — Athensnmk 

** What with his sprightly anecdotes, his clever sketches, and his instructive 
scraps of history and description, JEL H. B. weaves together a pleasant and very 
entertaining hookJ"~-Exam,iner, 

** Montenegro and Dalmatia may certainly be commended to all who are weary 
of the beaten tra(du^ and R H. B. is a well-ioformed and entertaining guide to 
their scenery, legends, and antiquitiea" — OrapMe. 

" The most readable portion of this interesting work is that devoted to a descrip* 
tion of life in Montenegro, which the author sketches in a very bright and lively 
fashion."— G>lde«. 

PEARLS OF THE PAOIFIO. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are ^vid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies."— iKAenamfTL 

"Mr. Whetham is evidently an intelligent and well*informed man; he writes 
pleasantly, and it should be strange if every one in a volume of this size does not 
find much that is fresh and noveV*—PaU Mall Oatette. 

" Mr. Whetham is scarcely behind Hermann Melville in powers of vivid descrip- 
tion. There is much of the strange and beautiful in his graphic and adventurous 
narrative" — Telegraph. 

" Mr. Whetham's descriptionB of scenery are picturesque, and his accounts of 
native manners and customs humorous and entertaiuing."— ^totklard 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbeson. 2 vols. 8yo. 3Ps. 

u This book is readable and amoBing from flnt to last No one ought to be 
without it. No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Ba^ anecdotes comscate on every pag&**— ifomt«i|7 PosL 

"Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumes. 
Theyare ncy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good sense.*" — Standard, 

"This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and dub 
tal>le, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is full of 
information, interoit, and amusement'* — Court Journal. 

NOTES OP TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By G. J. AnDERSBON, Author of " Lake Ngami," &g. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volnine 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 
" This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
land are especially to be recommended to the naturalist**— «9attird(ty Review. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townbhend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 
" A volume decidedly above the average of books of mingled travel and sport 
He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion." — Athetueum. 

"Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundemce of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by l£e 
sportsman and naturalist'*— >Clt>flir( Journal. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIAEUDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" By the aid of this really entertataing book the Cotat de Etpana of the moment 

may be brought before the mind*s eye It would be too much to say that thia 

is the most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared 
of late years, but many may think so after reading iV'— Athenaeum. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbbd Montgomert. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
' *' A most entertaining and instructive work, which holds the attention spell-bound. 
It contains the following chapters :— La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna, Florence, 
Bome, Naples, Italian Life, Pompeii, Sorrento, Oapri, Amalfl,&c.**— Court JoumaL 

TUEKISH HAEEMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habvst, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Editwn. 15a. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer.'*~2¥mei: 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Oheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy <^een, more satisfaotory than any we 
bave yet met with.**— Datfy New*. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL Ts. 6d. bound. 
"*The Exiles at St aermains* will be every whit as popular as ' The Ladye 
Shakerley.* ''—Standard. 
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WOBES BT THE AUTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 

Each i]i*Oiifi Vdlnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illiutrated, piioe 6i. 



JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEMAN. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's kingdom. 



WOBKS BT THE ATTTHOB OF 'SAH SHOE.' 

Eaoh in One Velnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illnstmted, pzioe 6i. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BT MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Eaoh in One Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, prioe 6s. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BT OEOBGE HAO DONALD, LLJ>. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, prioe 5b. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



DIANA, LAD Y LYLE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. 8 vols. 

** A book of eztraordinuy morita. A Tivid and TigarooB ranumee of rati Ufa 
To My fhst tliis renutrkable story is 'OTigiiuJ' would oouYoy no adeqiuite idea of 
its itorHng newness and nnoonyentkmali^ of conception, design, and treatmenL" 
^Mombtff Pott. 

ME. OHAKLTON. By the Author of "Anne Dysart," 

d». 8 vols. 

MIGNON. By Mrs. Foekesteb, Author of "Dolores/' 

" Pair Women," " Diana Carew," Ac. 8 toIs. 

BRIDGET. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author of 

' "Kitty," Ac. 3 vols. (Just Beady.) 

ALL FOB HERSELF. By Shirley Smith. 

8 toIb. (Just Ready.) 

TWO LILIES. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" Nathalie," "Adele," &c. 3 vols. 

^ A well written story. The rival LUies are admirably contrasted."— ^(AeMBMm. 
"A pleasant, clever story, which wUl add to Miss Eavanagh's well won reputa- 
tion.*'— Ztoffy NemL 

ONE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Mrs. Mackenzie 

Daioel, Anther of "Esther Dudley's Wooers," Ac. 8 vols. 

" A novel which will amnse, instmct, and interest the reader. The story is sbly 
worked out, the style is animated, and there is no lack of well drawn ehwacters." 
'•'Court Jowmal. 

HER PLIGHTED TROTH. By Mrs. Amsandeb 

Fbabeb, Author of " Guardian and Lover," Ac. 8 toIb. 

** A clever, well-written novel."— ITeiMnpwr. 

** There is interest in every pag&"— CouH JournaL 

"A very entertaining novel Mrs. Fraser is a very clever woman, and she 
describes the hunoors and fallings and good qualities of the upper ten thonsand 
with an ability which reminds us alternately of Lady Blessington and Mrs. Gorei** 
^-Morning Pott. 

GLENOAIRN. By IzA Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 

**A distinctly clever novel, with a bold and striking plot, and at least four 
incisively drawn leading characters."— ^coden^. 

*^ A remarkable and fascinating book. The pictures of natnre and human man- 
ners are excellent Some of the characters the reader will never forget**— 
Morning Pott. 

*' A good novel The story Is admirably told, and has a romantlo interest that 
rivets attention. The plot is orlghial, and the characten are ably drawn."— CtotiK 
Joumak 

ANNE WARWICK. By Geoegiana M. Oeaik. 2 v. 

**Thi8 book is, in oar jodgment, most nnusnally good. It deserves to be read. 
The truth and delicacy of the characte^drawisff are most remarkable.'*— ifeademy. 

'*An exceptionally pleasant story. The characters stand out as real living 
human beings.*'— Jfominor Pott. 

**Al!rBt.rate novel The plot Is orlginaJ and deeply interesting. The style is 
pure and dear."— CouH Journal. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By Geobob 

Mao Donald, LL-D., Author of "Alec Forbes,** " Robert Falconer,** 
"Dayid£lgmbrod,*'ftc. 3 Tola. 

** Its nobOity of porpoM* Ito keen ixu%ht into hnmaa nature, and its poetry, 
place this book in the fliat rank of noyelB of the year.**-Voiii BmB. 

** A very fine story. One of the hooks most worth reading that has been pub- 
lished for many a daj.'^—Skmdard, 

MASK ETLMEB'S BEVENGE. By Mrs. J. K. 

SFDn>KB, Author of *' Jocelyn's Mistake,** Ac. 3 yols. 

"A thoroughly good and well written book, which both deserves and will repay 
pemsaL"— DlriluA QmHrteHp Btviem. 
"There is a good deal that is readable hi this story.*'— ilAMinsn. 
** A bright and entertainhug noTeL**->/dftii Butt. 
** A veiy wen written and readable noTeL"— FimtXlr Fair. 

NOBA'S LOVE TEST. By Mart Cecil Hat, 

Author of " Old Myddelton*B Money,** &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"A very powerful story— bright, f^esh, and sparklinib and written in an agree- 
able and fascinating stylflL**— f ^ramlRer. 

MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 

" Ur8ula*B LoTe Story,** " Beautiful Edith,** Ac. 3 vols. 
** A weU-written story.'*-^S[peeMor. 

PHGEBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Ohkonicle of Cab- 

. UNGFOBD. By Mrs. Oldphamt. Second Edition. 3 yoIb. 

"This noTd shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. FnoBbe is excdlently drawn.'*— 3l»Ma 

ERSILIA. By the Author of "My Little Lady." 

Second Edition. 3 yoIs. 

'* A noYel of more than common merit Ersilia is a character of much beauty, 
and her story holds the reader with an rnirelaTing interest**— iSEpectator. 

EFFIE MAXWELL. By Agnes Smith, Author of 

" Eastern Pilgrims.** 3 toIs. 

"A YOTy interesting, sensible, and wholesome story. The characters are natural 
and well drawn."— JoAn BtdL 

GRIFFITHS DOUBLE. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 

Author of '* A Gk)lden Sorrow,** &c. 3 toIs. 
** A remarkably dever and powerful noYeL**- TTorldL 

POWER'S PARTNER. By May Bybnb, Author 

of " Ingram Place,** Ac. 3 yob. 

»Miss Byme*s story has Tigour and style to recommend it**— ^(Aaunmt 
** A good novel in all respects. It deseires success."— Poft 

AZALEA. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. 

** This story is origtaiat pleasant, and full of incident, and its tone is unusually 
pure and high. The characters are well drawn. Azalea is charming.**— Z>a»;y ilTeteiL 

LINKED LIVES. By LadyGeeteude Douglas. 3v. 

** A deeply interesting, pure, and yery able noyel, true to human natureL*'— 2\i^ 
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JMUaUd annttd&h *" One VoL, royal Bvo^ with the Amu heauHJul^ 
engraved^ handsonuhf hownd^ with gUt edges^ price 81«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-aiXTH EDITIOH FOB 1 877 18 HO.W BEADY. 

Lodgb'b Psbragb AMD Babombtaoh is acknowledged to be ihe most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the famOy 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work haa 
eyer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and ia annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
municalions of the NobiUty. It Ib the only work of its class in whichf the 
tjfpe being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies «i the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historkssl View of the Feeraga 

ParUamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedenoa. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Gh«at Britain 
and the United^Eingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
nolding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precede n ce. 

Table of Preoedeney among Men. 

Table of Precedency eanong WcnneiL 

The Queen and the BoyaJTamily. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabeticany arranged. 

TSmUies of soch Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issua 

Alphabetical List of the Soxnames of all the 
Peera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of Knglsnrt, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baionetu^ alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical Ust of Surnames assnined by 
members of Noble FamUiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tlflea oT 
Feers, nsaally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav^ 
ing married CommonerB, retain the titie 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Al^iabetical Index to the Danghten of 
viscotmts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Enightt Hononralda 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



"A work which oorreets all errors of former worka It is a most useful publleatton. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpnlous accuracy is a distinguiab- 
ing feature of this book.*'— 2Vfnea 

** Lodge's Peerage must superaede all other works of the kind, for two reasons; first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, uie most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— VSfpeetefar. 

** A work of great ^alue. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aiisto- 
crapy of the d^y.^^Post. 

"The best existing, and, we believ^ the best possible Peeragsi It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— <8tandi»tL 
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HURST & BUCKEXrS STUTOARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIB J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTinXR, TENIOEL, SAKDTS, HUGHES, SAHBOURNE, &0. 

Eaoh in a Single VdnniAy elegantly printed, hmai^ and iUnstrated, price 6fc 

I.— SAH SLICE'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

*'The first volmne of Messrs. Hurst and BUtokett's Standard Library of Oheap Editions 
forms a yerr good beffixming to what will donbtiess be a very snooessf ol naaertakiiig. 
*NatarA and Human Nature* Is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and homorons 
nrodnctions, and is well entitled to the large drcnlation whioh it eannot fail to obtain 
m its present convenient and oheap shape. The volnme combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a dear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser bat attractive merits of 
being well iUnstrated and elegantiy bouid."— PmIL 

IL-^OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentieman; and it aboonds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many householda"— JSmminer. 

m.— THE OBESOENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY EUOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubefnl and Interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descrfpticms are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
Its reverent and serious spirit"— Quorferly Beoiew. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractiva Its matter is good A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— .iMmsniin. 

v.— A WOUAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 
** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, tme-heuted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa**— JSlaxmiiier. 

YL— ADAH GSAEHE. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pie- 
tares of Scottbh life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohristian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be Burpassed.**-Pipft. 

YIL— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS ANB MODESN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration."— IfeMen^ier. 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEOOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A piotoresgne book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Oafholia Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ^tftwisssw. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

** In * A Life for a life * the author is fortunate in a good snbjeoti and has prodnoed a 
work of strong effect"— ^Me»«iMt 
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HUEST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

x.— the old ooxjbt subttbb. by leigh hunt. 

** A dellghtfnl book, flutt will be welcome to all readen, and most welcome to fboia 
Wbo hftTO a love for the best kinds of readinc."— ^Mwiuner. 

** A more agneeable and entertaining book nas not been pabUshed since Boswell pro- 
dnoed his reminiscences of Jolm8on.**~{>teerver. 

XI.— ICASGABET AND HES BSIDESUAIDa 

** We reoommend all who are In search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will ilnd it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginalitj abont it qoite chaiming.*'^ilCAefuetim. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 



** The publications included hi this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 

if onnanon while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a spedmeo. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 



espedal mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes tosee 
books in handsome uniform."— jSromtiMr. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBXJSTON. 

**Thls last production of the author of * The Orescent and the Gross * has the sams 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— <3'Io&€l 

XIV.— FAMILT BOMANGE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOOBAOT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BUREE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room tablcL"— ^toidard 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

■*TlM 'Latrd of Noitew' (ally anstaliu the anthorVi higk Tepatatkm.''— Amdqr Ifnut, 

XYL— THE ENOLISHWOHAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mr& Gretton*s book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune histmcaon.**— JVmef. 

XVn.— NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

u * Nothing New * displays aU those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day."— PmI. 

XYin.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'AIbret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as It is attractive.* —PMt 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRmESMATOS." 

**If asked to classify this work, w e should give it aplace between * John Halifax ' and 
*The Caztona* *'— Standard, 

XX.— THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBUH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular Interest, which can never fail to charm. The present ehei^ tad 
elegant edition includes the true stoiy of the Colleen Bawn.**—7niMlratMl ifeaoa 

XXI.— ABELE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Hiss Kavanagh ; it is a fihannlng story 
full of delicate character-painting."— AtAauBum. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



XXn.— STUDIES FBOH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These * Stndiee from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and obaerratloa The 
book will not dfmlmfih tho repatatlon of the aooompUahed author.**— tSMurdaylKevi^ 

XXnL— OBAITDlfGXHEB'S MONET. 

** We oommend * Qrandmother'B Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
oharaoters are tme to hmnan nature, and the story Is interesting.*'— ulMeMB«m. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOTTT DOGTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
"A delightfol book.**— ilAeiMNim. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for iba stody 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— loneefL 

XXV.-^NO GHUBOH. 

** We advise all who have the opportonity to read this book.'*— ilMeMnsn. 

XXYI.— MISTBESS AM) MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tiYe.^^'^Athmotmn. ** A charming tale charmingly told."— uStandordL 

XXYR-nLOST Aim SAVED. By HON. HBS. NOSTON. 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**- nmea 
** A novel of rare exceUenoe. It is Mrs. Norton*s best prose work.*'— fjwminer. 

XXVni.— LES mSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
*^The merits of *Les Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of mxeqnalled beanty. M Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of g^ua."— Quarterly Reoitno. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so mnch merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultnra It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika"— IVmea 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD ntVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting them&*'— nmet 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irvlng's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of reUgious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolatioa"— i9a<ttrdav Beniew. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '— .ilMefumm. 

XXXn.— SAH SLICE'S AHEBIGAN HUUOUB. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priaa."— Poit 

XXXm.— GHBISTIAN'S MISTAEK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
Ihe Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Ohrlstlan's 
Mistake* a novel without a fault"— TYmes: 

XXXIV.- ALEG FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last**— ^KtoMRim. 



HXTBST & BLACEETT'S STANDARD LIBBAET 



ZZXV.— AOIIES. By KBa OLIFEAHT. 

** * AgnM ' is a norel siipeiior to any of Hni CHipfaanft*! fonner walnL*'— -ili 
**▲ itaqrwlioeB pathetic beaaty will appeal inwiBtlblj to annadBn.**-^ 

XXXVL— A NOBLE UFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALTFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**TUm ia one of fboee pleasant tales in iriiieh tiie aaflior of * Jotan Halifax' ipnaln 
out of a fawrona lieart tlie pnrest traHiB of lifei"— r 



XXXVn.— HEW AHEBICA. By HEFWOBTH DIZOV. 

** A teiy interesting 1x>o]l Mr. Dixon has written tlioDglttfnnij and weIL**—niMi. 
** We noonunend eyery one who feels any interest in hnman natore to road Me. 
IMzod's fecy interesting book."— iSaHndiqF Seckm. 

XXXYm.— BOBEBT FALCONEB. 

BY GEOROE MAC DONALD, LL J>. 

***BolMrtIUconer'isaworlcbrimfnlof lifeandhmnonrandof the deepest hnman 
fnteresl It is a boolc to be retanied to again and again for tito deep end ati^w^iiiwg 
knowledge it erinoes of hnman thoo^ts uid f eeUnga"— iKAaMnani 

XXXIX.— THE WOHAH'S EDTODOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTIJEMAN." 

***The Wonuui's Kingdom' snstains the anfhor's repntation as a writer of tbe 
purest and noblest kind of domestie stories>->^ttcRMsii. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.OJL 
**A racy: wsll-written, and original noyeL The interest nerer llagK The wlude 
woik spanues with wit and hnmoqr." — Q^artarl§ Beview, 

XU.— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL J>. 
"Theworicof amanof genins. It will attract the highest class of readerB."— HsyL, 

Xm.— A BBAVB LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
"A very good novel; a thonghtfnl, wen-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with hnman nature, and permeated by a pore and noble spirii"— ARsniser. 

XLIIL--HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
" A Tery pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sore of a 
wide diole of readera The character of Hannah is one of rare beanty."— iSVondardL 

XLEV.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAFS AT HOME. 

**ThiB is one of the most amniriTig books that we ever read."— dSKosdarxiL 

XLY.- THE UNBIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The author of *John Halifax* has written many fascinating storiesi'bnt we esn 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring chum than the graceful 
sketches in this work."— CTftiled Senke Jfa^ofisa 

XLVI^A BOSE IN JUNE. By HBS. OLIPEANT. 

** * A Boss in June ' is as pretty as its tltla The nteiry is one of the best and most 
towAing which we owe to uie industry and talent of Mrs. OlipfaAnt^ and may hold its 
own witti even * The Chronicles of GarUngford.*'*—2fima 

XLVn.— MY LITTLE LADT. By E. F. POYNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
unaffected style; she has a decdded gift for depicting chancter, while the dosoriptiODS 
of soeneiy oonyey a distinct pictorial impressioa to ute roader/— 2%ra 
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